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From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 


New Water-Baseo WEAPONS 


Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 





Delicately instrumented models 
prove today’s dreams for 
tomorrow’s air-sea power at the 
Experimental Towing Tank, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


N instrument-covered seaplane model 

A knifes through the waters of a Stevens 
Tech towing tank. A Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics researcher pores over plans for a jet- 
powered, swept-wing flying boat. A Martin 
engineer makes dreams take wings on his 
drawing board. And, step by step, planes that 
combine water-based mobility with land-based 
speed come closer to reality! 
Latest product of seaplane research teamwork, 
today’s advanced Martin P5M-1 Marlins add 
new sinews to our Navy’s anti-submarine 
forces. Their performance is in the tradition of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
Catalina in 1912, the famous Martin China 
Clipper, the dramatic rescues of Mariner 
patrol planes and the record-load-carrying 
Mars flying boats of World War II. 


Today’s seaplane research promises to make 
their jet-powered successors tomorrow even 
more potent weapons in America’s arsenal! 
THe Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 


3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable oe) Aircraft Since 1909 


> eo 
DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1! Marlin 
seaplanes ¢ Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 
* Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol planes « Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones 
* Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets « Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber ¢ Martin airliners * Guided 
missiles « Electronic fire control & radar systems * LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power te Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve it. 
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There’s a big difference between a 


ca ww... Caterpillar 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline? 


“Ethyl” gasoline’s high all-round quality... and 
5 





smooth power... make it 
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Gi 


ideal for winter driving! 





i Oe : 7 = Because ‘“‘Ethy!” gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 
it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 
your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride ... sodium (metallic) .. . chlorine (liquid) ... oil soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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is the time you find deepest 
consolation in your choice of a 

Clark Grave Vault. For you 
know that a Clark provides not 

alone the finest tribute, but 
the most trusted protection 


‘against wdter from rain 


snow.* 


Jand melti n 
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*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is 
made of enduring metal. It is 
scientifically designed to keep water 
in the ground from reaching the 
casket. A vault improperly engineered 
Ke cannot do this. Neither can one 
= which is porous—through which 
water can seep. 
Ys ea r 
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FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET, “My Duty.” 
} Tells those who must take charge “‘what to 
, do.”” Write for your copy. The Clark Grave 
Vault Company, Department F-1-2 
Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1952. 









VAULTS 


The finest tribute The most trusted protection 








Wien THE SORROWING 
HEART NEEDS COMFORT MOST 





TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Time for extra caution 


Wide World 


Winter scene. The rules are simple; the penalty for ignoring them is often death. 


These are dangerous days for 
motorists—the most hazardous of the 
year in most parts of the nation, where 
winter’s ice and snow and early dark- 
ness add their threat to life and limb. 

Extra caution is called for in win- 
ter. We change the lubricants in our 
cars, add antifreeze and take other 
steps to “winterize” our automobiles, 
but it is just as important for us to 
change our driving habits to conform 
to the added perils of winter. 

The National Safety Council sug- 
gests a number of precautions that we 
all should follow in the interest of 
safety. They suggest, for instance, that 
we “feel out” the road when we start 
out, that we drive slowly at first and 
try our brakes gently to determine how 
slippery the road is. Usually it is wiser 
to drive at slower speeds in winter. 
The important thing is to adjust your 
speed according to the weather and 
condition of the road, so you can stop 
safely. Days are shorter now, and 
“Slow down at sundown” is one of the 
first rules in the book of safety. 


* * %* 


Good visibility is all-important; 
windshields and rear windows should 
be kept clean and free of snow and, 
frost, so you can see where you are 
going—and see where the other fellow 
is, too. Check your headlights, wind- 
shield wipers and defroster to make 
certain they are operating properly. 

A frequent cause of winter acci- 
dents is driving too close to the car. 
in front. You need from 3 to 12 times 
the usual distance to stop in when 
you’re driving on snow and ice. And 
remember, too, that even on highways 
that seem to be dry, danger often lurks 
in icy places you come upon suddenly. 

Many skidding accidents are 


caused by putting the brakes on too 
suddenly and too hard. To stop while 
driving on a slippery road, press your 
brake pedal easily and pump it gently 
several times. This will help you slow 
down gradually. 

If you do start to skid, don’t jam 
your foot on the brake pedal, for when 
you stop the wheels you tend to make 
the skid worse. Keep steering your car 
in the same direction the rear is skid- 
ding. Don’t take your foot off the ac- 
celerator suddenly; that makes your 
engine act as a brake too suddenly and 
this can make you skid worse. If your 
car has the conventional gearshift, 
don’t throw out the clutch; leave it in 
gear and let your engine slow down 
your speed gradually. 

ows 

Another worth-while precaution 
is the use of chains, or tires with winter 
treads; these not only give you traction 
on ice and snow but also shorten con- 
siderably the braking distance. 

Over the four-day Christmas holi- 
day, 531 people died in traffic acci- 
dents. Another 374 died over the four- 
day New Year holiday. A shocking 
record, which would have been even 
worse if traffic on Midwest highways 
had not been sharply reduced because 
of ice and snow. 

When the roads are in bad driving 
condition, it’s wise to leave your car 
in the garage if you can possibly do 
without it. If you must drive, keep these 
simple safety rules in mind: Check 
your car to make certain it is in safe 
operating condition; keep your win- 
dows and windshield clear; use chains 
on slippery roads; obey traffic laws; 
don’t pass on hills and curves; slow 
down at intersections; drive slowly— 
take your time instead of chances. 
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WORKHORSE ENGINES 
neentive Plans. I enjoyed “Part- ° ° ° ° 
eee $5,000 to 99,007" ‘Dee, 26) | of the Nation’s Largest Airfreight Laine 


and wish it could be read by some of our 
pompous executives who find it hard to 
exist on $50,000 a year, but seem to feel 
the average American can live like a king 
on $50 a week. If this plan were put into 
operation in more large companies, the 
result would be better labor-management 
relations, better products and less _per- 
sonnel turnover. 
Gorvon L. CruiksHANK, Chicago. 


DEPEND ON 






SPARK PLUGS 


Animal Sixth Sense: With refer- 
ence to “3,000-Mile Cats, 1.800-mile 
Dogs” [Dec. 26] permit me to say I can 
see great value in your invitation for re- | 
ports of all cases of homing or trailing | 
in pet animals. It is not necessary at all 
that they be such striking distances. 
Some of the shorter distances contain 
important information and there is seldom 
the difficulty over identification. 

I like your article and, judging from 
the letters already coming in (about a 
dozen a day), your readers are respond- 
ing. I am getting some interesting stories 

and expect many more. 

J. B. Rune, the Parapsychology 

Laboratory, Duke University, 


Durham, N. C. 


Voters’ Quiz: I certainly appre- 
ciated “Ten Questions for Voters” [ Along 
the American Way, Dec. 26). I agree that 
most of our ills develop with the voters 
and hope this article influences a lot of 
people to study candidates’ proposals. 

Byron R. GRAyBILL, 
Kanorado, Kan. 


MR. THOMAS L. GRACE, 
President of Slick Airways, Inc., 
Burbank, California, says: 


“Hauling Airfreight from coast to coast, every 
. ' hour around the clock, means keeping many 

e e It is so true that many Ameri- rol ape for eee th fe 
cans want security, not opportunity, as | vid —— oe a pues SS eee 
| day. Slick guarantees its customers the finest 2 
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and only by the finest performance of every 
piece of equipment can we uphold this claim. 
For this reason we set extremely high standards 
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and fastest Airfreight service in the country, on 


of excellence for maintenance and replacement 
parts. Tops on our equipment list are Champion 
Spark Plugs. All of our maintenance people, 
from the superintendent to the line mechanics, 
swear by Champions and, quite frankly, will 
not use any other spark plugs.”’ 

You can profit by the experience of Slick 
Airways and of every other major airline in the 
country, as well as the majority of overseas 


operations, all of whom use dependable Cham- | 


pions. If you want the same spark plug perform- 
ance, economy and dependability that the 
airlines demand, insist on Champions for your 
car. They are products of the identical exhaus- 
tive research, precision engineering and uncom- 
promising quality standards in manufacture. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 








bor 2 tasty makine’ 
cigarette troll ém 
with PRINCE ALBERT 


“THERE’S LOTS OF REAL 
PIPE SMOKING COMFORT 
IN EVERY TIN OF 


PRINCE ALBERT”’ 
Howard Smith 


With Prince Albert, the Bite’s Out—the 
Pleasure’s In and there’s more tobacco 
in every tin! P.A. is specially treated by 
the patented* “No-Bite” process to in- 
sure you against tongue bite. 

Get P. A. today! 


*Process Patented July 30, 1907 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


“THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 


Tune In “Grand Ole Opry’’ Saturday Nights on NBC 


"PRINCE ALBERT 
MAKES MILD, 
RICH -TASTIN’ 

CIGARETTES 


AND THE 
CRIMP CUT 
I$ JUST RIGHT 
FOR ROLLING” 


NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 














Wheeler McMillen points out. It is also 
true that these are the Americans who 
make sure they cast their votes in the 
Presidential elections. Why don’t the 
others who complain so bitterly about 
Government policies and socialistic am- 
bitions take Mr. McMillen’s suggestions 
to heart? Study the candidates’ ideas 
on Government, search for intellectual 
honesty in the speeches and do some 
practical thinking about individual—not 
Government—freedom. 

And let your neighbor know the con- 
clusions you reach about a candidate after 
testing him by the ten questions. He may 
think his vote is not important. He can 
be convinced that it is and then go for- 
ward convincing his neighbor in turn. 

Americans still have an opportunity 
to think. Let them really do so in this 
next election and then vote for the statés- 
man who believes the people shall make 
Government their servant rather than 
their master. 

Jayne Dickerson, Richmond. 


Grab-bag Lunch: Buyer and Seller 
[Dec. 26], includes one of those in- 
triguing little items which add spice to 
the daily news... . 

Storekeeper Ed Coultrap’s idea of 
attracting customers with a “loss leader” 
5¢ sandwich set me speculating. .. . 
You don’t say what kind of sandwiches 
he offers for that price and it’s this ele- 
ment of mystery that gives me an idea. 
Why doesn’t some enterprising store- 
keeper initiate a grab-bag lunch, where 
the customer takes a chance on getting 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


anything from lettuce on toast to a real 
jackpot three-decker club sandwich for 
his nickel? Some people, like myself, 
would be as much intrigued by this as by 
the rock-bottom price. 

Ep Graves, Detroit 


First Marine Commandant: The 
other night on a quiz program I heard 
that Lt. Col. William Ward Burrows was 
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the first marine to be officially named 
commandant of the Corps. But in “Ma- 
rine Firsts” [Nov. 28] you say the first 
Marine commandant was Capt. Samuel 
Nicholas. Which is right? 
Mrs. H. Day Gise, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





U. S. Marine Corps 


Nicholas. He was on the job in 1775. 


The Marine Corps considers Captain 
(later Major) 
mandant (1775-81), although his actual 
title was Captain of Continental Marines 
(the Revolutionary name of the service). 
After its reorganization in 1798 as the 
U.S. Marine Corps, Colonel Burrows be- 
came first commandant.—Ed. 


Captain Video: In “Everybody 
Wants to Clean up TV” [Dec. 12] you 
label Captain Video as “a juvenile crime 
show.” May we point out that Captain 
Video is not classified, nor has it ever 
been classified, in the crime category. Its 
[Nielsen] rating of 18.3 makes it the 
most popular of all the science-fiction 
shows. 

Larry LowensTEIN, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York. 


Volunteer Firemen: Thanks a lot 
for “Are Volunteer Firemen Good 
Enough?” [Nov. 28]. After looking at 
cheesecake covers on magazines, it’s good 
to see a cover of a man with a purpose. 

I have been a volunteer for five years 
and it has been a constant education. I 
have helped fight all types of fires, floods, 
explosions, given first aid and located 
lost persons. We spend about 100 hours 
a year of our leisure time in drills, at- 
tending regional fire schools and taking 
standard and advance Red Cross courses 


—and all this pays off if you have the | 


satisfaction of saving someone’s home or 

place of business or of saving a life. 
Don LorenseEN, President, 
York Volunteer Fire Dept., 
York, Neb. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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1+ Cute Baby. This is Betsy Helveston 
as she appeared in a Bell telephone 
advertisement in 1940. 


JANUARY, 1952 
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2: Big Girl Now. Here’s Betsy as she is 
today. She’s grown a lot and changed 
a lot in the last twelve years. 


37,300,000 TELEPHONES 


JANUARY, 1940 
16,500,000 TELEPHONES 





3° He's Bigger Too. In the last twelve years, the number of Bell 
telephones has been increased from 16,500,000 to 37,300,000. 


While Betsy has been growing up, the 
telephone system has been growing too. 


The figures are impressive. But far 
more important is what they mean in 
service to the people of this Nation. 

Millions who never had telephones 
before now have them because the Bell 
System has added nearly 21,000,000 
new telephones since January, 1940. 


Business and industry are better able 
to serve the country because there are 


Bell Telephone System 


We’ve Been Growing Along With Betsy 


now more than three times as many 
Long Distance circuits. 


The new coast-to-coast Radéo 
Relay system not only means better 
Long Distance service but also brings 
Television to millions more people. 


Above all is the value of good tele- 
phone service to the productive capacity 
and security of the country. 


Nothing is more important to defense 
than quick, reliable communication. 








“Turn on the light—I just remembered this is 





the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


There’s a film of dangerous sewer germs lurking in 


the darkness of every drain. No liquid disinfectant 
can budge the muck they breed in. It takes Drano 
to unclog drains and keep them running free and 
clear. Use Drano once a week—every week. Won't 
harm septic tanks. Makes them work better. Get 
Drano today at your grocery or hardware store. 


Also available in Canada. 
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Orgonized 1824 


Representatives in 
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and towns 














Auto Dealer Calls 
Piper Plane Essential 


““We use our Piper Pacer constantly to 
send drivers for new cars or to get urgently 
needed parts not in stock, 

“The saving in time and money is tre- 
mendous. We think our Piper Pacer is 
about the most important piece of equip- 
ment we possess. It is, and will be a must 
in our dealership.’’ 

That’s what B. T. Lanier of Lanier 
Motor Company, Winnsboro, La. says of 
his fast, economical, four-passenger Piper. 
It’s typical of how thousands of firms, 
and small, can employ a safe, easy- 
to-fiy nity profitably. 

Your Piper dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate how you, too, can use a plane in 

our business, For dealer’s name, and 
rochure write 
Dept, I-S. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others. would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Will Russia participate in the 
1952 Olympics? When did she last 
take part? 

A. Russia announced on Jan. 5 it 
would compete in the summer Olympics 
(Helsinki, Finland, July 19—Aug. 3), but 
had not entered the winter games (Oslo. 
Norway, Feb. 14-25) by the Dec. 31 
deadline for the latter. The Soviets have 
many outstanding athletes, but few in 
winter sports. Russia last took part in 
Olympic Games in 1912. 


What is the average salary of 
public school teachers in the U.S.? 

A. The U.S. Office of Education 
estimate for the present school year is 
$3,290. This average is based on salaries 
of elementary and high school teachers, 
principals and supervisors, but does not 
include school superintendents. 


Who are the closest living rela- 


tives of Abraham Lincoln? Are 


there grandchildren still living? 

A. There are no grandchildren still 
alive. Lincoln’s only living descendants 
are three great-grandchildren: Robert 
Todd Lincoln Beckwith of Washington, 
D. C.; his sister, Mary Lincoln Beck- 
with, Manchester, Vermont; and Lincoln 
Isham, Dorset. Vermont. Their mothers 
were daughters of Robert Todd Lincoln, 
the President’s son. 


How many nations have offi- 
cially recognized Israel as a nation? 

A. Sixty-one. The most recent was 
Iceland, on Dec. 5, 1950. 


What was the final vote in the 
U.S. Senate on the League of Na- 
tions? Please give the vote by 
parties. 

A. In the final vote (March 19, 
1920) on the Treaty of Versailles, into 
which the League of Nations was _ in- 
corporated, the Senate lined up as fol- 
lows: ayes, 49 (21 Democrats, 28 Re- 
publicans); nays, 35 (23 Democrats, 
12 Republicans). Since the aye vote was 
7 less than the required two-thirds ma- 
jority of those present, the treaty and the 
League were rejected. 


What is the National Planning 
Association? Who are its members 
and what is its function? 

A. The National Planning Associa- 
tion is a nonprofit, nonpolitical organiza- 
tion, founded in 1934. Its aim is to help 
solve national problems in agriculture, 
business, labor and the professions, 
stressing solution in the public interest as 
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1 whole rather than that of any economic 
pressure group. Its members are leaders 
in these fields. 


Who pays the passage of dis- 
placed persons coming to the U.S.? 

A. The International Refugee Or- 
ganization, created by the United Nations, 
pays the overseas transportation, while 
the American sponsor pays the rest from 
the U.S. port of debarkation. IRO leases 
Army transports from the U.S. for this 
purpose. 


How much does it cost to keep 
the President’s yacht Williamsburg 
in year-round readiness for use? 
Was this expense authorized by 
Congress? 

A. It costs the Government about 
$500,000 a year to operate the 1,900-ton 
Williamsburg. Of this amount, it is esti- 
mated that about $450,000 goes for pay 
of the Navy crew (eight officers, 156 en- 
listed men), the rest for fuel, supplies 
and repair. This money is included in 
Congressional appropriations for the 
Navy. 


Does New York or Chicago have 
the greater mileage of subway and 
elevated transit? 

A. New York’s combined subway- 
elevated system covers 545 miles; Chi- 
cago’s only 241 miles. 


When and why did Blair House 
become Government property? To 
whom did it belong before that? 

A. Historic Blair House, currently 
the President’s temporary residence, be- 
came U.S. property in 1942, purchased 
because it was considered ideal as off- 
cial accommodations for distinguished 
foreign visitors. Across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House, it had 
previously been residence of two Secre- 
taries of the Navy and one Treasury 
Secretary. With its handsome furnishings, 
it cost $180,000. Blair House was built 
about 1824 by Dr. Joseph Lovell, Surgeon 
General of the Army. Francis Preston 
Blair, editor of the Washington Globe 
during Jackson’s Administration, bought 
it from the Lovell estate. It remained in 
his family for about 100 years. 


What is the meaning of the pyra- 
mid on U.S. dollar bills? 

A. This is a copy of the reverse of 
the Great Seal of the United States 
(adopted in 1782). It first appeared on 
U.S. money when new dollar bills were 
issued Dec. 18, 1935. The pyramid (un- 
finished to show there was still work to 
be done), symbolizes the strength of the 
Union. The eye above the pyramid, in a 
“triangular glory,” stands for the all- 
seeing Deity, the Supreme Builder. 


What is the average number of 
people per square mile of iand in 
Europe, outside of Russia? 

A. The population density per 
square mile in Europe, including Ice- 
land, but excluding the USSR, is 202. 
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The most important wheels 
IN AMERICA! 


You're looking at the wheels of a rail- 
road freight train—the wheels on which 
American production and distribution 
depend—the wheels that make possible 
all kinds of modern transportation. On 
these wheels roll most of the things you 
eat, wear and use in your daily life — 
for they haul more tons of freight, more 
miles than all other forms of transporta- 
tion put together. 


Our stepped-up national economy and 
the needs of national defense call for 
a constantly expanding and improving 
railroad plant. 

And that takes money — not only for 
fuel and wages and supplies but also 
money for new and better equipment 


of all kinds. To keep rail service grow- 
ing with growing needs, railroads must 
be allowed to earn adequate income, 
based on today’s higher costs of opera- 
tion. Since 1939, the prices of most of 
the things you buy have gone up an 
average of about 125%, and railroad 
wages, taxes and prices of materials 
are up even more. But the average 
railroad revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is only about 45% 
above 1939 levels. 


Because railroad service is such a vital 
part of the life and progress of the 
whole nation, the railroads must earn 
enough, not just to keep going — but 
to keep going ahead! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


> 
q Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 











Chrysler Corporation’s program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted maga- 
zine photographer, turns 
his camera for this picture 
story on a program of im- 
portance to American pro- 
duction—how people learn 
to build military vehicles, 
defense weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 


Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Cor- 
poration factories, classrooms and _ training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread training and technical 
education program. 


*& GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learns about grind- 
ers from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group 
in Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learn- 
ing the machinist trade—at good pay. Chrysler 
helps ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and coilege students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays 
off in better cars and trucks—and in such defense 
work as jet engines, too. 








U.§, PRODUGTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED ME 
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TOMORROW’S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young Robert Chura— 
son of a Chrysler Corporation employee— during one of his first lessons in how 
to use tools and make useful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, 
Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and 
finish projects at home. 





THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl study body 
design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 
ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training to improve them- 
selves . . . become more valuable to America now when production need is great. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysier Marine & industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products « 


Mopar Parts & Accessories © Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration  Cycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Charming 23-year- 
old Pitsa Palli from Greece is typical 
of some 30,000 foreign students over 
here. Most of them come to the U.S. 
for special studies, but their most im- 
portant value to this country is the 
understanding they get of the U.S. 
while here so as to combat false no- 
tions about America on their return. 
See “30,000 Foreign Students,” on 
page 18. 

x & @& 


Next Issue. A quiet, pleasant 
little businessman didn’t like the way 
the world’s biggest business—the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue—was being 
run. Patient, persistent and alone, he 
prepared the exposure of the biggest 
scandal in years. For the story of this 
man, Senator John. J. Williams (R.- 
Del.), watch for “One Man’s War on 
Corruption” in the Feb. 6 issue. 


x* * * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that al] the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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FEEL 
the difference in your 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 


scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. 





| 10 seconds to comb and you sez the differ- 
| ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
| looking, neatly groomed. (Vitalis contains 
new grooming discovery.) Get a bottle of 
Vitalis today. 













ALSO 
ROOF: VITALIS 

KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 
— 


Actual laboratory tests _ 
Vitalis kills germs ae oe - 
with infectious dandruff, 
mere oil dressing can. 














60-Second Workout” 


A Product of Bristol-Myer$ 
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A MIGHTY POWER FOR THE FUTURE— 
AT YOUR FINGER TIP 4 


In the home, city apartment, factory, a hand turns a 
thermostat and heat flows forth—coal was summoned. 

In the great plant, a hand pulls a switch and the far- 
flung assembly line moves—power generated by coal 
has obeyed the command. 

And as the day draws to a close, a hand flicks a switch 
and lights spring up in the face of the growing darkness 
—coal has made its answer. | 


But bringing America most of its power and heat and 
light is only part of bituminous coal’s great job. Almost 
everything you use in your daily life depends on coal. 
It takes a pound of coal to make every pound of steel. 
Coal helps make your car, your refrigerator, your 
clothes—the newspaper you read—the hundreds of good 
products you enjoy every day. 


Important as coal is today to America’s standard 
of living—tomorrow coal will help make even more 
products for more people. 


92% of America’s entire fuel reserves is coal. It’s good 
to know, in these’ days when oil is being imported, that 
our great coal reserves guarantee America abundant 
heat, light, and power for centuries to come! 


TODAY! 


America’s coal companies are the world’s most efficient. 
Unequalled mechanization has raised output per man 
80% since 1941. Such efficiency—combined with coal’s 
great abundance—assures coal users of a dependable 
supply at reasonable costs in the years ahead. 


If you influence the choice of the fuel—to generate 
power for a factory—to heat a home, apartment or other 
building . . . it's plain common sense to consider these 
important advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 
Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


=o & 3 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


YX 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


if Truman is renominated by the Democratic Convention in July. 
Shivers' decision to seek another term as Governor instead of running 
for the Senate against Tom Connally is the tip-off. He'll work 
closely with Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, Virginia 
Senator Harry F. Byrd and other Southern leaders in a move to take 
the South's electoral votes away from Truman. 


THE DEPENDENCE OF EUROPEANS ON GENERAL EISENHOWER is phenomenal. In recent 
weeks Ike has been asked to advise 60 members of the French Chamber 
of Deputies how they should vote, and to tell a North African 
potentate how to end corruption in his local judiciary. 


TRUMAN'S PATRONIZING NEEDLING OF THE GENERAL at a recent press conference may 
do more than all the frantic urgings of his backers to get Ike to 
come home and campaign for the nomination. The President is trying 
to provoke Eisenhower into entering the political arena where he will 
be a target for personal attacks. If Ike loses his temper and starts 
flailing about at all who oppose him, he will soon lose his glamor 
and be on equal footing with other candidates. 


IN SPITE OF TRUMAN'S PLEA FOR STRONGER ECONOMIC CONTROLS, chances are that 
Congress will ignore him. Little sentiment exists for tighter price 
and wage regulations, and there is some chance that Congress may not 


extend the present law when it expires July l. 
HIGHER TAXES WILL ALSO GET THE COLD SHOULDER from Congress. Unless world war 


breaks out, Hill financial experts say, they aren't gojng to bother 
the taxpayer again. 


UNDER HEAVY PRESSURE FROM THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, the Government will short- 
ly announce that latest materials restrictions will permit more 
than 700,000 new houses in 1952, instead of the 600,000—-40% below 
the 1951 level-——originally planned. Figure may hit 850,000 new 
residential units. 


visit to Washington, the request will probably come along a little 
later. Churchill is too shrewd a politician to risk an open bid for 
money in the present temper of Congress and the country. 


challenge to U.S. They know both parties are anxious to win the 

Presidential election, and will hesitate to take firm, unpopular 

measures to stop communism. January 1953 will see the start of a 
new Presidential term and U.S. war production at its peak. 


ee eee eS eee eee a e”-—C— 


Under this plan, American bombers and fighters would strike at any 
Communist Chinese invasion of Indochina, approximately 1,000 easy 
flying miles from the Nationalist Chinese island stronghold. 


THE U.S. AND BRITAIN MAY ALSO BLOCKADE THE CHINA COAST, make hit-and-run raids 


on Chinese cities-—-in other words, adopt the MacArthur policy of air- 
sea war with Communist China. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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When you have to start FUL .. 


Sky Chief PACKS PUNCH! 


me ~~ Sp — 
ne 


has 


“EK ®) Volatane Control makes cold going 


easy g a And that’s because, in famous Sky Chief gasoline, 
volatility and octane are scientifically balanced (Volatane Control). 
Sky Chief gives you quick starts, faster warm-ups, smoother pick-up 
and easier hill climbing. In fact, it feels like the power of an 
extra motor. So fill up today with Sky Chief at your Texaco Dealer 


. the best friend your car ever had. 


. and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are aiso distributed in Canada and Latin America 





TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday night. On radio— 
Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts—every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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From Washington 


Greedy Uncle. Taxes paid by 25 
large American grocery manufacturers in 
the first half of 1951 exceeded their prof- 
its by $28 million, calculates Paul S. 
Willis, president of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., and that isn’t the 
worst of it: “Taxes now cost more than 
food. In 1951, taxes are estimated to ap- 
proximate $70 to $75 billion against a 
total national food bill of about $56 
billion.” 


Man in a hard hat. Winston 
Churchill, back on the job of rallying the 
free world, left Washington with a sense 
of achievement. “With his hat on his 
head, not in his hand,” Britons noted, the 
Prime Minister agreed with Harry Tru- 
man on: (1) streamlining Western Eu- 
rope’s defense; (2) military and diplo- 
matic unity in the Middle East, and (3) 
more steel for Britain’s arsenals. 


Retreat from Rome. President 
Truman last week withdrew his nomina- 
tion of Gen. Mark W. Clark as Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, “at the request of 
General Clark.” The White House said it 
would submit a new name later. Protes- 
tants who had opposed the move promptly 
made it clear that they’d fight any such 
nomination. Washington’s best guessers 
thought the whole idea would be dropped 
and Truman would use FDR’s compro- 
mise: a Presidential envoy to the Pope in- 
stead of an Ambassador. 


Ready, aim—ssshhh! From what 
Senator Brien McMahon (D. Conn.) said, 
neither the Kremlin nor the U.S. press 
could tell how soon the Field Artillery 
might have to start using lead-lined cais- 
sons. He merely reported last fortnight 
that he and his colleagues on the Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee had just “ex- 
amined the model of an artillery gun de- 
signed to handle atomic shells.” 


Sidelights 


Hot merchandise. New York fire 
officials last week tracked down one 
manufacturer of the mysterious “explo- 
sive” sweaters, sold by traveling peddlers, 
which have injured a number of purchas- 
ers throughout the U.S. The garments 
are made (perfectly legally) of poor- 
grade rayon, brushed to resemble cash- 
mere and are highly inflammable (one 
tested by firemen was completely aflame 
in four seconds). Massachusetts authori- 
ties, meanwhile, sought the source of 
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another dangerous item—combustible 
rayon rugs. Ironic sales pitch used by 
some street peddlers of the sweaters: 
“You can have it cheap— it’s ‘hot’ goods.” 


Sunny side. While other contenders 
for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion waged their campaigns, a man re- 
garded as a possible compromise nom- 
inee took his family to Hawaii. Nomina- 
tion or not, Governor Earl Warren had 
something to be happy about. His young- 
est daughter, 18-year-old Nina, called 





Wide World 
“Honeybear.” Nina Warren surf-bathed 
and gladdened the Governor’s heart. 


“Honeybear,” had almost completely re- 
covered from polio, which struck her the 
day her father started his third term as 
California’s Governor, in 1950. 


Triple threat. A three-year, $1.3 
million study supported by March of 
Dimes funds has proved that there are 
three distinct types of polio virus, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
reported last week. Each type can cause 
all forms of polio, and immunity to one 
does not protect against the other two. 
Virus specimens from all over the world 
were studied in the typing, called “an 
essential first step ... toward the attempt 
to produce a preventative vaccine.” 
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Town & country. Citified Cyril 
and Rustic Reuben are now indistinguish- 
able from the skin out, the Agriculture 
Department reports after a wardrobe sur- 
vey in Minnesota. Farm and city-dwelling 
groups own much the same kind of ap- 
parel, except for work clothes. The chief 
difference: Farm people usually have 
fewer clothes, spend less on them. 


Science & the beanstalk. At the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D.C., Drs. John W. Mitchell and William 
J. Zaumeyer treated diseased bean plants 
with aureomycin, streptomycin and peni- 
cillin, reported good results against one 
blight. Obstacles to antibiotic protection 
for all growing vegetables: (1) the re- 
search is still experimental and (2) anti- 
biotics cost more than vegetables. 


Sponsor: D. Cupid. In New York 
wedlock joined Joan Tompkins and Carl 
Swenson, better known to soap-opera lis- 
teners as Nurse Nora (This Is Nora 
Drake) and Lord Henry Brinthrope (Our 
Gal Sunday). The romance, fittingly, be- 
gan while Carl and Joan both were play- 
ing parts on still another radio serial— 
Pursuit of Happiness. 


Young man’s jeb. Dethroned by 
age, ex-heavyweight-champion Joe Louis 
predicts the same fate for the present 
titleholder. Asked who he thinks will be 
the next champion, the Brown Bomber 
replied: “The first man who fights Jersey 
Joe Walcott.” Most likely opponent: 
Ezzard Charles, from whom Walcott won 
the crown in 1951’s top sports upset. 


Abroad 


Proteins. A tiny note of cheer for 
meat-hungry Britons squeaked out of 
Chichester, England. Topsy, a black pedi- 
greed sow owned by farmer Fred Heyler, 
gave birth to 26 piglets in one litter. 


Atomic vodka. Russian Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky last week 
dropped his own little A-bomb in the 
midst of U.N. General Assembly sessions 
in Paris. At first glance his suggestion 
looked like a reversal of Russia’s five- 
year-old stand on atomic inspection. At 
second glance it looked more as if it 
were merely new vodka in an old bottle. 
Vishinsky proposed immediate cessation 
of A-bomb production and _ internal 
inspection of atomic-energy-producing 
countries on a “continuing basis,” but 
added a typical Red catch: Inspection 
should not “interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of states.” U.S. delegate Ernest 
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Gross promised “not to sit up all night 
laughing” at the proposal but agreed to 
give it serious study. 


Troubled indemnity. Two thou- 
sand stone-throwing Israeli students went 
on the rampage in Jerusalem last week, 
charging through barbed wire, barricades 
and tear-gas to the Knesset (parliament) 
building. Cause of their ire: A govern- 
ment proposal to open direct relations 
with Germany—and claim $1.5 billion in 
World War II reparations. Despite dem- 
onstrations, fiscal-minded Parliamentar- 
ians passed the resolution, 61-50. 


Tovarish! At recreational events in 
Vienna, three of the four occupying na- 
tions are always represented. The fourth 
nation is always invited, but it’s a hollow 
formality. Last week, at International 
Sports Night (in a U.S. Army hall) the 
French and Americans played volleyball ; 
the British and Americans played basket- 
ball; the French put on a judo show. 
Then in came the fourth nation’s repre- 
sentatives: a 40-man Russian military 
band, a 10-man folk-music band; a 10- 
man, 3-girl folk-dance group. The West- 
erners, once they recovered from their 
amazement, gave the Reds a bigger hand 
than anyone else. 


Bulletin board 


Alger Hiss, serving a five-year pris- 
on term for perjury with overtones of 
espionage, last week was deprived of a 
privilege he was unlikely to exercise any- 
way. He was ruled ineligible to practice 
before the Supreme Court. 

ee The Wage Stabilization Board 
approved the petition of the Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, to increase the com- 
pensation of one employe—by a quart of 
milk and a ration of meat a week. The 
employe: Tom Kilowatt, the plant cat. 

e e Statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. disclosed there were 
1,580,000 marriages in the United States 
in 1951, or 5% fewer than in 1950. City 
with a slight upturn: Reno. 

e@ e When police in Tallmadge, Ohio, 
raided Rocky’s Food Market, proprietor 
Charles Rocco and his wife defended 
themselves stoutly with butcher knives, 
but were finally led away to face charges 
of selling horsemeat for beef. 

e @e An order to report for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces, sent by a 
Chicago draft board to Joe Willie Riley, 
was disobeyed last week. Although classi- 
fied 1-A by the board last spring, Joe 


Willie Riley is a Gold Star mother who- 


lost a 20-year-old airman son in 1943 over 
Germany. 

@ e The Administration in Washing- 
ton reached the middle of its fiscal year 
nearly $7.5 billion in the red—a deficit a 
dozen times larger than that for last year 
at the same time. 

e @ The number of business failures 
declined in 1951, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., reported, by nearly 1,000 from the 
year before. 
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Eisenhower faces mud, rotten eggs 


and HST’s political tricks 


His bandwagon starts slowly down a rocky road 


The Eisenhower bandwagon was 
rolling this week, but the wheels still 
needed grease. 

In spite of the general’s carefully 
phrased admission that he would accept 
“a clear-cut call to political duty,” and 
his indication that he had voted Repub- 
lican in the past, no responsible Republi- 
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Warren, Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Get me candidate Eisenhower, please!” 





can leaders outside his own camp were 
doing any joyful dancing in the streets. 

Massachusetts’ Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., Ike’s national chairman, hailed 
his decision to run as “an historic mo- 
ment.” Rank-and-file Ikemen throughout 
the country greeted it happily. But from 
the professional politicians who will con- 
trol the deliberations of the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago next July 
came sounds as discouraging as the thud 
of cold mashed potatoes on a dirty plate. 

The Frightened Man. Most scared 
of all was no Republican, but Harry Tru- 
man. The country wouldn’t be safe under 
any Republican administration, he de- 
clared, not even under Eisenhower. If the 
general wanted to run he must expect 
mud, rotten eggs and rotten tomatoes, 
and he, Harry Truman, would take the 
stump to throw his share of them. He 
drew a pointed parallel between Ike and 
General Winfield Scott, politically inex- 
perienced soldier, who lost the Presidency 
in 1852 to Franklin Pierce, politically ex- 
perienced Democrat. 

Meantime, the President deliberate- 
ly placed a major obstacle in Ike’s way. 
Truman said he would not relieve the 
general from his European command and 
permit him to come home unless he spe- 
cifically requested it. 

Since Ike had declared in his state- 


ment that, “Under no circumstances will 
I ask for relief from this assignment in 
order to seek nomination to political 
office,” this appeared to be a shrewd 
sortie by politician Truman. 

As soon as the February meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been completed in Lisbon, his back- 
ers hinted, Ike may shed his uniform and 
come home to campaign. Yet Ike’s state- 
ment, and Truman’s, seem to bar the door 
to that. 

Even should Ike come home, 
there were still other objections 
he would have to meet. There 
was traditional American dis- 
trust of a lifelong professional 
soldier. There was the complaint 
that, “He’s Truman’s man on 
foreign policy.” 

There was the suspicion that a gen- 
eral who could write such magnificently 
equivocal statements of intention might 
turn out to be a President so slippery and 
evasive that Congress never would know 
exactly where he stood on anything. 

Against this, his backers argued that 
no other man was as “personally popu- 
lar” as Eisenhower. Because they are 
convinced of this, they are willing to take 
the rest of him on faith. 

Because many are not, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower faces a long, hard road to the 
National Convention and a bitter, savage 
fight for the nomination. The silver plat- 
ter on which Eisenhower hopes to receive 
the Presidency may turn out to be a hot- 
plate. 





Wide World 


Senator Lodge. From Ike’s backers, 
hints that curiosity might be satisfied. 
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Can HST clean up 
Internal Revenue? 


Up to Capitol Hill last week came 
a formal Truman proposal for reorganiz- 
ing the scandal-crippled Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. It was promptly met by 
counterproposals from 23 Senators. Ob- 
servers gave their plan the edge over 
Truman’s. 

The present 64 Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, Truman said, should be abol- 
ished, their work concentrated in 25 dis- 
trict offices. Everybody except the Com- 
missioner himself should be placed under 
Civil Service. 

From Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) and 22 colleagues came the pro- 
posal that the 64 Collectors be retained. 
To take them out of their present cate- 
gory of political plums, however, Ke- 
fauver and his friends said they should 
be appointed on the basis of competitive 
Civil Service examinations. Another bill 
would prevent Bureau employes from en- 
gaging in any other business. 

The Truman plan will become effec- 
tive in 60 days unless either House or 
Senate passes a resolution opposing it. 
But the Senators weren’t worrying. In 
view of Harry Truman’s bungling of the 
whole Internal Revenue question to date, 
they thought Congress probably wouldn’t 
let him do much about it now. 


Unwelcome delegate 


Senate Republicans reopened an 
old fight last week. 

Recalling that the Senate refused to 
confirm Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. 
Jessup as a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly last fall (the 
President appointed him anyway). 38 
GOP members introduced a_ resolution 
demanding he be fired. The President 
made no comment and Jessup stayed. 


Let ’em eat steak! 


Ever since 1907 when the Senate 
Rules Committee ordered it put on the 
menu, bean soup has been served daily 
in the Senate Restaurant. It also became 
a mainstay in the House restaurant. A 
brimming bowl costs 20¢ in the Senate 
beanery, 25¢ across the Capitol. 

Representative Tom Steed (D.- 
Okla.) thought that the price was too 
high—and he said so. Michigan growers 
offered to donate a ton of beans. But 
House Restaurant Manager William 
Brockwell said that wouldn’t help— 
ham hocks were the costly ingredient. 
People bothered by the high cost of 
living showed no sympathy for Congress- 
men getting $12,000 a year, plus $2,500 
for expenses. Some wrote Steed it would 

suit them fine if all members of Con- 
gress starved to death.” 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





The all-time low 


On Nov. 19 four American fliers 
were forced down in Hungarian terri- 
tory. They were held by the Commu- 
nists there and “fined” for border vio- 
lations. 

On Dec. 28 the United States paid 
$120,000 to ransom the four men. 

Robert A. Vogeler, an American 
businessman who was Central Euro- 
pean representative for the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
spent 17 months in Hungarian prisons. 
He, too, was charged with spying. 
Hungary was paid off by the return of 
undisclosed “property.” 

William N. Oatis, an American 
reporter from Marion, Ind., attending 
to his work in Prague, was arrested in 
April 1951 and presumably is still in 
jail somewhere in Czechoslovakia. The 
United States apparently lacks sufh- 
cient power to obtain his release. 

Another American citizen, John 
Hvasta, has been held in Czech jails 
since 1948. The Reds claim he is un- 
der a ten-year sentence for espionage. 

On Dec. 8 Senator William F. 
Knowland of California made public 
the names of 33 U.S. citizens known to 
be held in jails in Communist China. 
More than 300 other American civil- 
ians in China have been refused per- 
mission from the Communists to leave 
the country. 

A consul general of the United 
States, Angus Ward, while serving at 
Mukden, Manchuria, was held in Chi- 
nese jails for more than a month over 
a trifling incident. 

* * & 


American citizenship, the U.S. 
flag or an American passport no 
longer protect an American abroad. 
How many others are in jeopardy no 
one knows. 

Once Americans were proud to re- 
call the words attributed to Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, our Minister to 
France in 1797, who rejected a pro- 
posal from French officials that they 
would call off their threat of war in 
return for an ample bribe. “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for trib- 
ute!” rang true with a nation’s honor. 

They remember, that this 
young nation sent warships to the 
Mediterranean back in Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s time and stopped the Barbary 
pirates from looting and kidnaping 
from American ships. 

Jefferson had said: “We prefer 
war in all cases to tribute under any 
form, and to any people whatever.” 

A hundred years later Theodore 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State John 
Hay did not hesitate to say to the Sul- 


too, 





Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Quiet! The Problem Is What Next.” 


tan of Morocco, “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead,” when a bandit held an 
American citizen for ransom. : 

Those days seem to have gone. 
Now the U.S. pays ransom. 

For more than a dozen years now 
those who conduct U.S. foreign affairs 
have been throwing U.S. dollars, ma- 
chinery, food, raw materials and 
wealth of various kinds more or less 
indiscriminately into almost any kind 
of available international mess. 

They have proved that friendship 
is hard, and hatred easy, to buy. 

Wealth and power, even though 
exhibited lavishly, have by themselves 
proved completely inadequate to build 
or even to maintain the world prestige 
to which the American people, who 
are America, are justly entitled. 

* & & 


The essential ingredients of ef- 
fective prestige have been lacking. 

There has been no consistent de- 
votion to traditional American ideals. 

There has been no evidence of 
consistent moral force based on simple 
understanding of human reactions. 

There has been no solid, unvary- 
ing principle upon which foreign pol- 
icy has been operated. There have 
been expediency and bargaining, deal- 
ing and trading and reckless giving. 

There has been no true atmos- 
phere of firm integrity. 


x * 


Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson 
have been unable to supply these in- 
dispensable ingredients. 

And so American prestige in this 
world has slumped to an all-time low. 
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Coffee hour. Foreign students swap notes between classes at Columbia University. 


30,000 foreign students 


How they see US May be a strong weapon 


in our battle with communism 


Pretty, 23-year-old Pitsa Palli, ar- 
riving at La Guardia airport in New 
York from Greece at the untimely hour 
of 3 a.m., was a little worried at first. 

She wondered if all Americans were 
like those seen in the Grade B movies in 
Athens. Either they were rich, living a 
life of ease with two cars in every gar- 
age, or they were gangsters talking out 
of the corners of their mouths, showing 
contempt for law and order. 

Pitsa now laughs at her first im- 
pression at the airport. When a swarm 
of porters descended on her luggage, 
with few white people in sight, she won- 
dered if most Americans were colored. 
And when she tipped each of three por- 
ters a dollar for handling her three 
bags, she was surprised when they 
thanked her profusely, and concluded 
that colored people were the most polite 
of all Americans. 

Pitsa Palli, representing about the 
best Greece has to offer in a student, 
was headed for Michigan State College 
at East Lansing, which is one of scores of 
American colleges where some 30,000 
foreign students are studying. 


Fast Worker. Three days after 
Pitsa arrived at Michigan State she was 
shocked te see, one moonlight night, 
boys and girls kissing each other—in 
public! Nothing like that would happen 
in Greece. When one boy, after dating 
her only three times, proposed marriage 
she was so astounded she actually began 
to dislike him. Pitsa is not typical of 
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most foreign students. She was born 
rich in a fashionable suburb of Athens. 
The German occupation wiped out her 
father’s wealth. 

At 18 she began saving homeless 
Greek children. When buildings were 
provided, she cleaned rooms, cooked 
meals, did anything required. 

So competent did she become that at 
the age of 20 she was director of a proj- 
ect caring for 350 youngsters. When the 
Greek government announced last year 
a limited number of scholarships for 
study in the United States, she applied, 
and with 26 others came off with highest 
marks out of 300 applicants. 


Fulbright Act. Like thousands of 
other foreign students, Pitsa’s transpor- 
tation to the U.S. was paid under the 
Fulbright Act. It authorizes use of the 
proceeds of the sale of surplus military 
supplies abroad to finance transporta- 
tion of foreign students to the U.S. 
After the students arrive their expenses 
are paid by private groups. 

Pitsa is one of three students spon- 
sored for a year of study here by the 
P.E.O. Sisterhood of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
When she goes home she will continue 
her work for Greek children, applying 
latest techniques in child psychology. 
She also will carry back something very 
important to the U.S.—a real knowledge 
of America and what Americans are 
like. 

“You would be surprised,” she says 
“at what funny ideas Athenians have of 





Americans. While we get some from the 
movies, others come from seeing the 
American GI. I saw so many US, 
soldiers in Greece put their feet on the 
table I supposed it was a common cus- 
tom in America.” 

One thing that baffled Pitsa was the 
sameness in dress of girl students. She 
says: “They all wear the same clothes— 
even to shoes and socks. When you see 
several hundred girls together you are 
really seeing only one girl!” 


“To See Ourselves .. .”? Ameri- 
can affection for animals puzzled Roberto 
R. Sucgang, who came from the Philip- 
pines to study at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. On a Christmas visit 
with American friends, he observed that 
the family dog was treated like a child. 
“It even received and gave away pres- 
ents,” says Roberto. “He opened the 
gifts he got, too!” 

John Dotis of Greece, studying at 
Case Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, was mystified by the way Amer- 
ican women “like to act like men and 
want to be treated like women. and that 
this is tolerated by the men.” 

Pin Chin Wan from Singapore, a 
student at Washington Missionary Col- 
lege, Takoma Park, Md., heard about 
the American passion for hot dogs. One 
day he ordered one. When the waitress 
brought only what he considered “the 
ruddy, tender tail of a puppy.” he in- 
quired politely: “But where is the rest 
of the dog?” 

Hedviga Skrabis, a Latvian D.P. 
student, always remembers how her 
father and other relatives were sent to 
Siberia. The freedom of the U.S. is not, 
therefore, to her an abstract word. “It’s 





Pathfinder 
Pin Chin Wan. He was served “the 
ruddy, tender tail of a puppy.” 
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wonderful,” she says, “not to be afraid 
when you hear a knock on the door.” 

Jan Manning, a Scot from Glasgow, 
studying at Western Reserve, considers 
the frequency of advertising appeals, 
especially on the radio, so nauseating he 
cannot understand why Americans stand 
for it. Most foreign students also deplore 
the lack of educational programs on ra- 
dio and television. 

Allan Tye, from Malaya, studying 
at Syracuse University, believes the most 
striking thing about the American stu- 
dent is his friendliness. “He is quick to 
accept you into his group,” says Allan, 
“regardless of where you come from. He 
seems to make a great point of having 
as many friends as possible.” 

Some foreign students are impressed 
by the peculiar relationship of the states 
to the Government. “The operation of 
each state government separately and 
distinctly from the Federal Government,” 
observes Pohlmann Bracewell from Li- 
beria, “will always be fascinating to me.” 


Results. When these foreign stu- 
dents return home, they are not only 
better equipped, with special new skills 
in many cases, but they are also pre- 
pared to counteract false notions of the 
U.S. in their homelands. Here, of course, 
is the true value of the whole foreign 
student program. In a world seething 
with Communist propaganda, with the 
enemy radio blaring lies about America, 
it is vital to have in those countries thou- 
sands of young people who can quietly 
and factually correct the falsehoods. 

Incidentally, no one group or organ- 
ization has a monopoly on foreign stu- 
dents. Two typical sponsors are Rotary 
International and the American Associa- 


Pathfinder 
Bobby-soxer. China’s Monica Chen likes 
the way Michigan State girls dress. 
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Gold Coast. Africa’s Alfred Yeboa 
hits the books at Michigan State. 


Germany. Helga Berndt came from 
Berlin to study in the United States. 


tion of University Women. The AAUW 
finances about 60 foreign students in the 
U.S. a year; Rotary about the same num- 
ber. Total expense per student on the 
AAUW program, including $600 an aca- 
demic year for spending money, is about 
$1,600. The Rotary expense is almost 
double this. 


Churches Help. Even tiny religious 
denominations, like the Church of the 
Brethren (not to be cohfused with the 
United Brethren Church), sponsor stu- 
dents here. So do some corporations, and 
occasionally private individuals. Most of 
the groups work through the Institute of 
International Education in New York or 
the State Department or both. 

As to the reverse of their program, 
only about 20,000 American students go 
abroad, most of them studying in Europe. 
They, too, are valuable in counteracting 
anti-American propaganda—not so much 
by what they say, but by the kind of 
youngsters they are. They live for an 
academic year on grants, sometimes 
meager, sometimes generous. They pre- 
sent a healthy contrast to the frequent 
brash American tourist. Europeans have 
been known to ask which was typical. 

To skeptics who wonder if the 
foreign students have any value other 
than to correct anti-American propa- 
ganda, the record is full of cases of those 
who returned much better equipped to 
serve their own lands. 


For instance, Sadallah al-Khalil, of 


Japan. Studious Keiichi Takania 
is an exchange student from Tokyo. 


- : Pathfinder 
India. Parul Chatterjee wears a 


sari, an Indian dress, in class. 





Lebanon, studied for two years at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., returned 
and set up a 70-bed hospital at Tyre. 
Now he has another hospital in Sidon, 
but gives his services free as a surgeon 
to the hospital at Tyre. 


, . 

Jose’s Project. José S. Pardo from 
the Philippines, who studied at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, re- 
turned to direct his country’s first public 
housing project. The total project cost 
was $2 million. Another Filipino, Cezar 
Nuguid, who also studied at MIT, is 
helping to shape his country’s new hy- 
draulic power program. 

In Thailand, the first school for the 
deaf is under way. It is the idea of Ser- 
marai Kasemari of Bangkok, who studied 
at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
in Washington, D. C. 

All in all, foreign students here are 
a special asset to the U.S. Americans 
who are anxious to turn the tide of Com- 
munist propaganda, who want the truth 
about America told to the world, would 
do well to remember the promise made 
by British student John J. Pearce, from 
Birmingham: “There will be much de- 
fending of you to do in Europe, and I 
shall do it warmly. There will be much 
explaining of you to do, too, and I shall 
do it eagerly. You may hear these things, 
but believe me when I say from my heart 
they will be done.” 

What more could America ask? 

—Hucu Russery Fraser. 
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1952, a year of danger, combines 


politics, hot war and cold war 


Truman’s message leaves Congress unimpressed 


A President and a Congress who 
have no respect for each other were em- 
barked this week upon the task of some- 
how running the Government together 
through war-threatened, _ politics-dom- 
inated 1952. 

That it will be a partnership with- 
out trust or enthusiasm on either side 
became obvious Jan. 9 when Harry Tru- 
man stepped to the rostrum of the House, 
opened his notebook and began to read 
his annual State of the Union message to 
a joint session of the Congress. 

Not until he had droned along for 
17 minutes was there a murmur of ap- 
plause; never throughout the entire 
speech was there an ovation approach- 
ing that which the crowded chamber 
gave visiting Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill when he entered the gallery, 
or the burst of applause with which Re- 
publican members greeted Ohio’s Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft. It was a humdrum 
speech read and received in a humdrum 
fashion. It was a poor augury for what 
may be the most dangerous year in 
American history. 

In the fight for world peace, the 
President said, 1951 “was a year of 
great achievement.” The United Nations 
action in Korea was “a powerful deter- 
rent to a third world war” although “the 
situation in. Korea remains very hazard- 
ous.” U.S. aid in Indochina and Malaya 
has helped America’s allies hold back 
the Communist advance, “although there 
are signs of further trouble in that area.” 

Trials of °51. In Europe, the U.S. 
and other free nations “have created a 
real fighting force,” although “this force 
is not yet as strong as it needs to be.” 
The United Nations has emerged from 
the trials of 1951 “stronger and more 
useful than ever,” even though Russia is 


blocking Western disarmament proposals. 


In spite of these encouraging, or 





Evans, Columbus Dispatch 


The State of the Union Message 
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Wide World 
Congress opens. Speaker Rayburn bows 
as Chaplain Bernard Braskamp prays. 


semi-encouraging, signs which Truman 
placed on the “credit side of the ledger,” 
he admitted two ominous debits. 

“The grim fact remains that the 
Soviet Union is increasing its armed 
might. It is still producing more war 
planes than the free nations. It has set 
off two more _atomic explosions. The 
world still walks in the shadow of an- 
other world war. 

“And here at home, our defense 
preparations are far from complete.” 

Not until 1954, the President said, 
could the U.S. hope to have enough arms 
to relax its war production. And the 
man who two years ago cut America’s 
air strength to 48 groups from the 58 
groups authorized by Congress admitted 
that he would soon have to recommend 
“some increases in the size of the ac- 
tive force we are building, with partic- 
ular emphasis on air power.” 

In the domestic field, Truman 
painted a rosier picture: “Economic con- 
ditions in the country are good. There 
are 61 million people on the job; wages, 
farm incomes and business profits are at 
high levels. Total production of goods 
and services in our country has increased 
8% over the last year—about twice the 
normal rate of growth.” 

For a Congress which received them 
in almost total silence, he quickly 
skimmed through his recommendations 





of foreign policy: speedy action on the 
Japanese peace treaty, the security pacts 
with Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippines, and the agreement to bring 
Greece and Turkey into the North At- 
Jantic Treaty Organization; the spending 
of further funds to “strengthen the forces 
of freedom throughout the world.” 

To Each His Own. The President 
concluded with a_ something-for-every- 
body string of domestic recommendations 
which his critics called a “warmed-over 
rehash of the Fair Deal”—a strengthened 
economic stabilization law, expansion of 
soil conservation and Government power 
facilities, Federal aid to education, Fed- 
erally-subsidized training of medical stu- 
dents, an increase of $5 per month in 
Social Security payments, improvement 
of the Taft-Hartley labor law, civil rights, 
revised farm subsidies. 

To a smattering of Democratic ap- 
plause and a heartier and more sarcastic 
hand from the Republicans, Truman ad- 
mitted that “some dishonest people” may 
have wormed themselves into Govern- 
ment. They must be removed, he said 
sternly, and he would see to it that they 
were. Also, he promised. the tax laws 
would be administered “fairly, without 
fear or favor of any kind for anybody.” 

The Truman message was a good 
working document for a political cam- 
paign. But powerful members of Con- 
gress indicated that it was no working 
document for them. 


The innocence 


of Howard McGrath 


Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, who has been doing not much of 
anything while tax scandals and shifty 
characters dunked the Truman Admin- 
istration in a mud bath, suddenly found 
himself with a job last week. 

McGrath, President Truman an- 
nounced, would fumigate the party for 
the coming elections. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has professed innocence of all 
goings-on in the Justice Department’s 
tax enforcement bureau. He also pro- 
fessed innocence concerning the clean- 
up. Truman, he said, had given him no 
instructions. 

Severest comment on this feeble con- 
clusion to the President’s righteously- 
announced intention to turn the rascals 
out came from an old Truman friend. 

“Americans for Democratic 
Action,” said former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, chair- 
man of the political group, “is 
disappointed by the proposals 
designed to stamp out corrup- 
tion that have been announced 
by the Federal Government. 
They are, in a word, inadequate. 

“Public confidence in our Federal 
Government will not be restored by 
Democrats investigating Democrats nor 
will changes in administrative structure 
at this time effectively answer the public 
insistence upon an honest government.” 
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‘Ineredible valor’ 
and a broken heart 


In Arlington National Cemetery 
two young men are buried side by side. 

They were killed only 12 days apart 
a year ago in Korea. First Lt. Robert M. 
McGovern, 23, fell while silencing an 
enemy machine gun. His brother Jerome, 
a 21-year-old second lieutenant, died lead- 
ing a charge of his platoon. 

For “Incredible Valor.” The 
Army awarded Robert the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for “incredible valor,” 
and Jerome the Silver Star for “absolute 
fearlessness.” 

Last week their heartbroken father, 
Halsey McGovern of Washington, D.C., a 
former examiner for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., refused to accept the 





Wide World 
Grieving father. McGovern refuses hon- 
ors for his dead sons. (SEE: Valor) 


awards for his two sons. He gave this 
reason for his unprecedented action: 
“Accepting these medals 
would imply that I think that 
fellow [President Truman] is 
worthy to confer these honors, 
and I don’t think so.” 

Politics had nothing to do with Mc- 
Govern’s decision. He added that he did 
not believe in awards for heroism. 

“Boys are dying by the thousands,” 
McGovern said sadly. “Perhaps some re- 
ceiving awards for their gallantry did 
not measure up to some whose deeds went 
unnoticed.” 


Korean war toll 


As the conflict in Korea dragged 
through its nineteenth menth and futile 
cease-fire talks approached the eighth 
month, American casualties rose to 104,- 
084—17,834 dead, 75,374 wounded and 
12,760 missing. This was an increase of 
666 in a fortnight. Meanwhile, enemy 
casualties reached 1,531,135. 
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The end of a siege 


Harold Curtis, 22, of Roxbury, 
Mass., has been in and out of jail 11 
times in his short life. Last week while 
driving a stolen automobile near Au- 
burn, N.Y., he was stopped by a state 
trooper. Curtis pulled a gun, fired two 
shots and got away. 

Barricading himself in a farm- 
house on the edge of a cemetery, he 
held Mrs. James Wadsworth, wife of 


Mink on the stump 


The Young Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania’s Allegheny County last week an- 
nounced a drawing to raise funds for the 
coming campaign. Tickets, they said, 
would be 50¢ each or 3 for $1. The prize 
would be something more closely associ- 
ated with Democrats than Republicans. 

“IT Want to Wear a Mink, Too!” the 
tickets read. “You Don’t Have to Go to 
Washington to Get a Mink Wholesale. 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1952 $91,626,563,165 


Still unspent from past appro- 
priations .-- -$37,460,884,361 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $25,011,944,761 


(Average family contribution: $567) 


Since July 1 the Government has 
spent $32,784,655,094 


(Average family cost: $743) 


The Government owes 
$259,088,139,212 


(Average family share: $5,875) 





the caretaker, as hostage. While snow 
beat down, Curtis held off 100 troop- 
ers, occasionally firing a shot. His girl 
and two priests urged him to give up, 
but he scorned them. “They never give 
guys like me a break,” he told a news- 
man. Finally, after six hours, Curtis 
stood at a second-floor window, shot 
himself in the stomach and tumbled 
out, critically wounded. 


BEAUTIFUL MINK SCARF donated by 
Young Republicans of Allegheny County. 
Drawing on Tax Day, March 15, 1952.” 

They were writing to White House 
aide Donald Dawson, the Young Repub- 
licans announced blandly, “to see if he 
can reveal to us the source of mink at 
wholesale priees.” 


Hoppy’s last stand? 


Hopalong Cassidy is hoping to 
cash in his chips—to the tune of $8 mil 
lion. 

The famed TV cowboy, as portrayed 
by Hollywood’s Bill Boyd, has decided 
he’d rather bow out of his many enter- 
prises for a single $8 million sockful 
than keep up a $25 million business 
which is largely drained off in Federal 
taxes. Boyd’s gross income of $2,032,000 
in 1951, for example, will shrink to $140,- 
000 by March 15. And the $140,000, 
though large by ordinary standards, must 
cover living expenses and nondeductible 
professional items of Hollywood upkeep. 

Likeliest purchaser of William Boyd 
Enterprises is the National Broadcasting 
Co. If the deal goes through NBC will 
fall heir to 66 Hopalong Cassidy movies 
and a range of commercial items includ- 
ing comic books, capguns, kids’ cowboy 
outfits and wallpaper. 
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A brave man against the sea 


Captain ‘Stay-Put’ Carlsen wins world-wide praise 


by his courage on the ‘Enterprise’ 


The SOS Captain Henrik Kurt Carl- 
sen sent from the Flying Enterprise said: 
“Encountering severe hurricane. . . . Situ- 
ation grave. . .. Have 30-degree list and 
just drifting.” 

En route from Hamburg to New 
York, the 6,711-ton freighter was struck 
off the south of England by the frenzy of a 
hurricane unmatched in 22 years. On the 
bridge of the reeling ship, the Danish- 
born Carlsen, 37, fought the storm calmly 
with the skill of 23 years at sea. 
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But two splits boomed across the 
shuddering deck, water poured in and the 
engine died. On Dec. 29, Carlsen ordered 
his crew of 40 and his ten passengers to 
jump. All were saved by lifeboats from 
rescue vessels. He himself stayed with 
the Enterprise, replied with finality to 
a radio entreaty from his company, Is- 
brandtsen Lines: “I am remaining till 
vessel saved or sunk.” 

Prayers at Home. In Carlsen’s 
home at Woodbridge, N.J., two unopened 


gifts lay under a Christmas tree. One was 
addressed “to Father,” the other “to 
Daddy” from Sonia, 11, and Karen, 7. 
Their mother said: “You can’t do any- 
thing with him. . . . We are praying.” 

The eyes of all the world focused on 
the obstinate figure clinging to the near- 
perpendicular deck of his broken ship as 
it continued to careen in a pandemonium 
of wind and waves. Millions waited anx- 
iously for radio bulletins on “Captain 
Stay-Put.” 

Recurring storms struck the Enter- 
prise as Carlsen waited for a tug. He ate 
pound cake, the only food available, 
drank beer, slept four to six hours a night, 
“half on the floor and half on the wall.” 
He whiled away the hours of “great lone- 
liness” with radio conversations to the 
outside world. 

“I got awful tired of seeing my cur- 
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Last chapter. As his ship began to sink, Carlsen clung like a monkey to the side and waved to the vessels standing by to aid. 
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tain standing straight out from the port- 
hole instead of laying down flat,” he said. 

On the fifth day, the U.S. destroyer 
John Weeks arrived. One of her officers 
said that when a gust hit the freighter, 
she heeled over as much as 80 degrees. 
On a messenger line, the destroyer passed 
food and hot coffee to Carlsen. 

On the seventh day, the powerful 
British tug Turmoil reached the freighter. 
Seven times, Carlsen tried to grab and 
secure a line from the tug as he stood on 
the slippery, reeling deck. Then Kenneth 
Dancy, 27, mate of the Turmoil, leaped 
to the freighter’s deck. 

“At last I had a comrade,” Carlsen 
said. “And what a worthy comrade he 
proved to be.” In the morning the pair 
caught a small line, passed it around an 
upright and back to the tug. With it, the 
Turmoil’s engine pulled a five-inch steel 
towline to the freighter and it was secured 
at the bow. 

“This was the grandest moment of 
all,” Carlsen said. “At last all the effort 
seemed worthwhile and my optimism 
justified.” 

Through quiet seas, the tug moved 
at three knots toward Falmouth 340 miles 
away. In idle hours, Carlsen and Dancy 
talked about their fame. The captain ad- 
mitted that “we were both scared of it.” 
By candlelight, he read a book, The Sea- 
man and the Law. 

Heartbreak. As tug and tow neared 
port, gales struck again. Forty miles 
from Falmouth, the towline snapped. 
Carlsen said: “I forced myself to forget 
all about it and went back to sleep.” 
Later he and Dancy were nearly swept 
into the sea as they tried to secure a new 
towline. 

Last week on the thirteenth day of 

arlsen’s ordeal, he saw the wheelhouse 
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Safe harbor. Their ordeal over, Carlsen (right) and Dancy, arrive at Falmouth. 


doors blown out by air pressure built up 
as water rushed into the ship. 

“Then I decided the time had come,” 
he said. In lifejackets, he and Dancy 
crept out on the funnel, which was ship- 
ping water. They jumped from the lip, 
swam through the rough seas to the Tur- 
moil and were pulled aboard. 

Safe on the tug’s deck, Carlsen turned 
his blue eyes toward the ship he had com- 
manded for three years. In the gloom of 
dusk, the Flying Enterprise settled at the 
stern.’ Her bow reared into the air and 
hung as flares that had been on her deck 
exploded into eerie light. Then she 
plunged straight down, stern first. The 
sirens of the rescue vessels standing by 
wailed farewell. 

“That was my worst moment,” Carl- 
sen said. “That really hurt... . She had 
carried me across the Atlantic many 
times—that is why I did not want to leave 
her when she was in trouble. . . . I hope 
there will be another Flying Enterprise.” 

Back to Sea. In New York, Carl- 
sen’s employer. Hans Isbrandtsen, prom- 
ised there would be another Enterprise 
for Carlsen to command. In Woodbridge, 
Mrs. Carlsen wept. “We knew that our 
prayers would be answered ... but I can’t 
take any more.” she said. 

Her husband’s skill and courage 
heartened men everywhere. As the Tur- 
moil entered Falmouth harbor, she was 
met by a roar from 17,000 throats—a 
prelude to tribute from millions. 

On shore, Carlsen refused radio, 
movie, magazine and other offers esti- 
mated to be worth $250,000. 

“T am afraid I would lose the sea 
forever—and perhaps my happiness,” he 
said. “I have a good job. ... 1 have a 
comfortable home. I don’t think any man 
needs a fortune to be happy.” 
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In tow. Hope for the ship was high. 
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Distress. Towline—and hope—snapped. 
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Death of the Enterprise. Photos above 
show the end of the ship whose master 
wrote her name—and his—in history. 
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‘Shoot first’ is nation-wide slogan 


for raids on dope peddlers 


New law strengthens the Federal Narcotics Bureau 


The big sweep really began Thurs- 
day, Jan. 3, in Texas, although zero 
hour was planned for Friday afternoon. 

A Houston cab driver on whom Fed- 
eral narcotics agents had their eye sud- 
denly headed out of town on Thursday. 
Plainclothesmen picked him up in Lar- 
edo—together with his stock of heroin 
and marijuana. To beat the grapevine, 
arrests began promptly in Houston and 
San Antonio, though few of the arrested 
men showed up in jails until the following 
day. 

They soon had plenty of company. 
Day and night, from Friday to Monday, 
police roved the streets of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Seattle 
and other major U.S. cities. Guided in 
most cases by Federal agents, they 
closed in, quickly and quietly, on sus- 
pect after suspect. By Monday they had 
jailed 472 dope peddlers. 

They would have had more, 
except that a nation-wide wave 
of secret arrests cannot go un- 
explained in a free country. 

Late Friday, in Washington, Harry 
J. Anslinger, the Treasury Department’s 
bald, rugged Narcotics Commissioner, 
told the press that the biggest anti-dope 
drive in U.S. history was under way. 
Still unserved, at the time, were at least 
a hundred warrants for known peddlers, 
men who had actually sold heroin or 
cocaine to disguised T-men. 

“We hoped,” one Narcotics man in 
Washington said grimly, “that the 


bastards would all be too lazy to read 
the papers, but some of them must have 
been listening to their radios.” About 
60 went underground in time to miss 
arrest. 

“Secret” Service. Also under- 
ground, however, and still on the prowl 
were about an equal number of Bureau 
of Narcotics agents. Their quest, a 
deadly dangerous one, was for higher-ups 
in the narcotics traffic. They were get- 
ting names and facts and, said Ans- 
linger, the findings were going straight 
to a Federal grand jury. He wouldn’t 
say where—because he didn’t want his 
witnesses murdered before they talked. 

It wasn’t impossible that some of 
the agents, too, might meet violent death 
in the course of the hunt. But Anslinger 
and M. L. Harney, his assistant, had 
told them to be careful. The instruc- 
tions were: “Shoot first.” Bureau of 
Narcotics agents are too valuable. 

Most of them are young men in 
their 20s. Many are ex-Gls, police- or 
college-trained (most-sought are those 
with degrees in pharmacy). They are 
picked from a special Civil Service list 
to try the Bureau exams. A few are 
“Schedule A” men, chosen because they 
can talk with genuine Puerto Rican or 
Mexican accents, or for similar special 
skills. 

About 70 of the men in the cross- 
country sweep were taken on by the 
Bureau since July, when Congress 
(spurred by crime investigations) began 


Minneapolis Star 


Complete outfit for a ‘pusher’ 


When Federal agents raided a 
Minneapolis dope dealer’s residence, 


they found this stock. It includes 
1,500 smokes’ worth of marijuana 
(A); some made-up reefers (B); 


heroin, and a druggist’s scale to 
weigh it out on (C); injection solu- 
tion (D) and hypodermic ampules 
(E), as well as a formidable array 
of shotguns and pistols. 











a Chronicle 
Peddler. This truck driver had a radio- 


telephone to make deliveries easier. 


work on the Boggs Amendment to the 
Federal Narcotics law, giving the Bu- 
reau money to expand its too-small 200- 
man force. They got short but intensive 
Treasury training, then went into the 
field, just before the 60-day prepara- 
tion for the big push. It was, says Har- 
ney, a “sink-or-swim” proposition. They 
could best serve while their faces were 
still unknown to the underworld. 

No End in Sight. In fact, their 
newness was one of the reasons the big 
sweep took place when it did—or, 
rather, began when it did, for Anslinger 
intends to keep it going. 

Drug-addiction is by no 
means at an all-time high in the 
United States now. Before 
World War I, when there was 
less concern about it, there may 
have been one addict among ev- 
ery 400 Americans. 

Then international controls cut 
down supplies. State and Federal laws 
were passed; the Narcotics Bureau was 
established in 1930. By the end of World 
War II, the Army was rejecting only one 
draftee in 10,000 for drug addiction. 
Everyone (even, to a degree, in the Bu- 
reau) felt “pretty complacent.” 

But every war is followed by social 
dislocation. Families crowd into cities. 
Their younger members grow wild and 
bitter. Juvenile criminality begins. 

By the “cruelest coincidence,” ex- 
plains the Bureau, while this was hap- 
pening in American cities, in 1946-47, 
dope began to come in from abroad. 
Main sources were sudden outbursts in 
Italy and Turkey of “wildcat conver- 
sion” of heroin intended for medical use. 
Heroin, most concentrated of the opi- 
ates, is the most dangerous drug. In 
Italy, the cause was simply the coun- 
try’s reorganization after the Nazi con- 
quest—some needed laws were over- 
looked. In Turkey the root of the evil 
was dollars. Because the drugs all went 
abroad, there was nothing to alarm the 
Turkish police until Anslinger’s men 
traced the supply back to Turkey. The 
Turks stopped the traffic; the Italians 
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simply stopped all heroin manufacture. 

However, the damage had been done. 
From one Italian source alone, 200 kilo- 
grams (400 pounds) of heroin had been 
“diverted”’—enough for 30 million 
“shots.” Major racketeers took an inter- 
est. There was big money in it: a heroin 
addict needs about $15 worth of his drug 
daily. In recent weeks, when a disguised 
Bureau man bought heroin from a “push- 
er,” he paid more, weight for weight, 
than if it were gold. 

The new market for the newly avail- 
able drugs was among juveniles. This is 
not, says Harney. because the young- 
sters are innocent, easy to corrupt. It is 
because they are the main new addition 
to the crirhinal population. 

They’re All Bad. The Bureau is 
not sentimental about any drug addicts, 
juvenile or not. Addiction among “legit- 
imates” (their word for people not de- 
scribable as criminal or semi-criminal) is 
rare. The drug addict is someone already 
at odds with society. The Bureau’s main 
aim is not to “save” him. It is to save 





Houston Chronicle 


Pusher. This Texas blonde was carrying 
heroin when nabbed, U.S. agents said. 


society from him. Drugs are a tremen- 
dous stimulant to gang-formation, and 
addiction makes a bad criminal worse. 
Hence the Bureau believes in being 
tough. It is happy about the Boggs law, 
which makes minimum sentences of two, 
five and ten years mandatory in Fed- 
eral convictions for drug peddling—with 
no parole, probation or suspended sen- 

tences for second or third offenses. 
And it is happy about Baltimore. 
Alone among large cities, Baltimore 
yielded no arrests in the big sweep. 
Likeliest reason: Maryland has had since 
last June a law just like the Boggs law. 
(So have five other states, but Ballti- 
more was the best test city.) With the 
help of 42 state legislatures, Harry Ans- 
linger thinks, the whole United States 
might be made too hot for drug-peddlers. 
—Joun M. Con ty. 
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THE WORLD AND US 





|'URN RIGHT 
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In 1946 the population of the 
Republic of Ireland was 2,955,107. Be- 
cause a rapid growth was expected, 
following the complete political sep- 
aration from Great Britain, the gov- 
ernment decided to make a new count. 

The results of this new (1951) 
census have now been announced. 
They show a population of 2,958,878, 
up 3,711 since 1946. The increase is a 
little better than one tenth of 1%. 





* 





By American standards these 
figures are not impressive.-The popu- 
lation of the U.S. is estimated at 155 
million, with an increase since the 
1950 census greatér than all the peo- 
ple in Ireland today. 

In 50 years the population of the 
U.S. has doubled. In the past century 
that of Ireland has decreased by 
nearly half. It was over 8 million be- 
fore the famine of 1848. Counting 
Northern Ireland, still politically part 
of Great Britain, the entire island has 
not much over 4 million now. 
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There is a certain irritation in 
the Irish press over this revelation of 
the republic’s stationary population. 
One editor wonders how it is that the 
Irish prove to be so prolific in every 
country except their own. 

This leads to questions as to why 
the Irish continue to emigrate in such 
large numbers, now that they are po- 
litically independent. The emigration 
for the past five.years has been 121,- 
631, of whom more than 100,000 went 
to England in spite of its “austerity.” 

But many people will not be so 
sure that the Irish Republic is unfor- 
tunate in being underpopulated, with 








Population and problems 


Dublin street scene. Plenty of parking space and not too many baby carriages. 





by Felix Morley 





Black Star 


only one big city (Dublin: pop. 506,- 
051), but with numerous small towns 
in a green and fertile countryside. 


* x x 


Problems and penalties, as well 
as pride, spring from a rapidly grow- 
ing population. With some reason one 
might argue that Americans were hap- 
pier two centuries ago, when there 
were only about as many of us as 
there are in the Irish Republic today. 











x * x 


Quality, as well as quantity, de- 
termines value. And quality seems to 
be deteriorating as numbers increase 
in the United States. 

Apparently the Irish have no 
parking problems, no serious burden 
of taxation and no mink coat scandals. 

Ireland is not a member of the 
United Nations, nor of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. There are 
no Irish troops in Korea, no atom 
bombs in Ireland, no compulsory mili- 
tary training, no rationing and yet ap- 
parently no fear of Russia. 

Of course it could be that the 
Irish expect to be protected by the 
British and ourselves. But on the whole 
they seem quite self-reliant and, like 
the Swiss, satisfied with a stable econ- 
omy based on peaceful production. 

It could also be that the Irish, like 
others who have seen troubles and sur- 
vived them, are mature in their think- 
ing and not deceived by glamor of 
numbers or worldwide power. 

There really is not very much to 
be said in favor of rapid population 
growth, if it only brings troubles to 
people who ought to count for more 
than mere figures on a statistician’s 
adding machine. 
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iat Se THE AMERICAN 


The doctor 
if he had a 


Hardly a soul went out at night in those 
times; the doctor was pretty lonesome 
jogging through the moonlit country. 
side. The roads were few and the road- 
signs were fewer. But everyone knew 


TODAY'S PATIENT can be reached swiftly: the American Road brings the doctor to every that travel was slow and difficult—that 
door in the land. To be an American is to be within reach of the miracles of medicine. was one of the facts of life at the turn 
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THE OLDTIME DOCTOR fought disease and ignorance and dirt—and spent his nights on the 
country roads, going lickety-split to the patient, and at a drowsy jog on the way home. 


of the century. 

So when the panting messenger rolled 
off the foam-flecked horse, the doctor’s 
first question was: “How far?” The 
doctor had to decide whether to “touch 
harness,” for a trip into the country 
meant horse-and-buggy travel. But he 
got there somehow, at a pace as high as 
seven miles an hour—for this was before 
Henry Ford. 

The doctor’s buggy carried a snow- 
shovel, a whip, and wire-cutters, so that 
he could clip a passage through snow: 
drifted farm fences. Often the doctor had 
“kitchen surgery” to do, using only 4 
local anesthetic and depending on speed 
to take the place of sterility. 

That was a hard cruel time, for sick 
people, for emergency cases. But in his 
little machine-shop in Detroit, Henry 
Ford was hard at work—and in a few 
years the famous Model T was gallantly 
jouncing to the rescue a thousand 
thousand times. 

Today nearly every one of the 200,000 
U. S. physicians uses the automobile 
and thousands of visiting nurses depend 
on the car. More than 28,000 motor 
ambulances stand ready to bring patients 
to our 6,430 hospitals. 

There are 50 percent more hospitals 
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Ford Motor 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS 
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now than at the turn of the century, and 
hospital bed-capacity has more than 
tripled. Almost every automobile is an 
ambulance at some time, it seems, taking 
the doctor to you, or you to the doctor. 

The automobile brought about more 
and more roads, until today the Ameri- 
can Road is 3,322,000 miles long. All the 
people concerned with health depend on 
that road—and on the automobile which 
brought it into being. 

Ford Motor Company believes that the 
American Road is more tlian miles of 
pavement and stopsigns and overpasses; 
we believe that it represents the endless 
American drive toward a free and happy 
tomorrow. And we have faith that the 
American Road will carry us all trium- 
phantly beyond the roadblocks of our 
time into a future of progress and peace. 





ABOVE ALL, the doctor brought the little black 
ag that was such frail armament against the 
ead scourges of that time. 


SUPERMODERN HOSPITALS, such as this one in P 


rooklyn, are designed for sunlight and stocked 
with wonder drugs that help today’s doctor. 


Company 


FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 



























BROOKLYN VETERANS HOSPITAL 


DESIGNED BY SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 





Tacoma lodge. Willing Elks, but for some, “no bucket to put it in.” (SEE: Blood) 








Elks Magazine 


What’s wrong with our blood drive? 


The Elks offer a million pints and find that 


the Red Cross can’t accept it all 


“They tell us they need blood. We 
want to give blood. But when we line up 
to donate it, they tell us they don’t have 
a bucket to put it in.” 

The Exalted Ruler of a Wyoming 
lodge of the Benevolent and Protective 





United Press-Acme 


Life-giving blood. Vital at the front... 


Order of Elks was fuming. His group 
had signed up 200 pledges to meet its 
share of the national organization’s goal 
of “a million pints from a million mem- 
bers.” But when they contacted their 
local Red Cross chapter, they found there 
wasn’t a collection center or a mobile 
unit in the entire state. 

Howard R. Davis of Williamsport, 
Pa., national leader of the Elks, had 
pledged the organization to give or get 
a third of the 12-month goal (3 million 
pints) set by top Defense Department 
officials last fall. It was needed for 
Korea, and to replenish plasma reserves 
the fighting had exhausted. 

Davis made his pledge last Octo- 
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ber. State organizations and individual 
lodges enthusiastically tackled their 
quotas. The 450 Elks of East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., put on a drive that netted 500 
pints. Lebanon, Ore., collected 304 pints 
to set a record for the local blood center. 
And in Bedford, Va., lodge member 
Robert A. Scott Jr., a radio station pro- 
gram director, boosted the drive by 
broadcasting a step-by-step description 
as he donated his pint. 

Willing but Blocked. But spotty 
collection facilities across the nation 
made it impossible for some lodges to 
participate. Last week there was a grow- 
ing criticism of flaws in the much pub- 
licized Red Cross and Defense Depart- 
ment drive. Said Grand Exalted Ruler 
Davis: “I have received many letters from 
Elks complaining bitterly. Having been 
appealed to for blood, they are disap- 
pointed to find that no way has been 
provided for them to co-operate with this 
program.” And Elks aren’t the only ones 
who have complained. 





U.S. Army 
. .. in evacuation planes and ambulances 





Part of the trouble can’t be helped. 
As a Red Cross spokesman put it: “Blood 
comes from people. When you need it in 
a hurry, you go where the most people 
are.” That means the big city areas. 

Unfortunately, when the publicity 
wheels start grinding as they did last 
fall during the critical blood shortage 
days, appeals reach beyond these centers. 
Announcements on national radio pro- 
grams are heard on sets in communities 
where there are no collection facilities. 

Organizations like the Elks which 
seize on the blood campaign as a worth- 
while public service project spread the 
word to entire memberships, regardless 
of location. But there has also been short- 
sighted sending out of posters, advertise- 
ments and publicity by blood program 
staffs to localities they knew couldn't be 
reached by collecting units. 

Blank Spots. The Red Cross has 
double the collection facilities it had in 
World War II. Mobile units travel as far 
as 450 miles, whereas in °44 and °45 they 
seldom went 100. At least three railroads 
operate special blood cars which cir- 
culate to the less-populated areas. Even 
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. in rear lines and hospitals at home. 


so, half a dozen states aren’t touched. 
And in many which are, residents of 
some counties never get to donate. 

In the peak war year of 1944, the 
Red Cross collected 5.5 million pints. 
With its doubled facilities today, it is 
hitting a 5.2 million rate—about 300,000 
pints a month for the military and 120,- 
000 pints a month for civilian hospital 
and local blood bank use. “In those days 
the need was different and we had to 
concentrate our efforts in the big popula- 
tion centers,” explained Dr. Paul P. Me- 
Bride, assistant medical director of the 
Red Cross. “Today our donor program 
covers 60% of the population.” But the 
publicity covers 90% or more—and that 
brings complaints. 

Crowded Labs. World War I 
blood was almost entirely processed into 
plasma. Today the biggest part is used 
as whole blood—the leftovers made into 
plasma when it reaches its limit for fresh 
use. There are seven processing labora- 
tories operating today compared with 12 
in World War II. The current flow of 
blood reportedly taxes their capacity. “It 
doesn’t make sense to collect more blood 
than can be used or processed,” McBride 
said. 

All this is hard to explain to the 
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willing donor who must be temporarily 
turned away, he adds. Meanwhile, pub- 
licity drums keep beating. And blood 
program officials worry about another 
headache: The appeal currently is based 
on giving blood to save a soldier’s life; 
how can we keep donors coming in spite 
of criticisms and an almost certain shift 
to the less dramatic appeal of building a 
blood stockpile for some “perhaps” A- 
bomb attack? 


National Heart Institute 


Hufnagel. To replace damaged arteries 





Georgetown University 
... plastic tubes with toothed nylon rings. 


Can new arteries 
replace old ones? 


A young priest, his life endangered 
by a ballooning artery, was saved by 
snipping out the rupture-threatened sec- 
tion and sewing in a new piece from an 
artery bank. 

Thirteen Korea veterans have had 
artery injuries patched by grafts without 
the loss of a finger or a toe from inter- 
rupted circulation. 

Two persons have had leg arteries 
successfully repaired with plastic tubes. 

A conference of specialists heard 
case histories like these at the National 
Heart Institute in Washington last week. 
They promised new hope for thousands 
of sufferers from cancer and blood-vessel 
troubles. 

Patch, Don’t Sew. Said Dr. Henry 
Swan, professor of surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado School of Medicine: 
“Arterial replacement makes possible 
cancer surgery once thought ‘inoperable’ 
because removal of the cancer meant cut- 
ting out part of an artery.” Plastic tubes, 
believes Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel, profes- 
sor of surgical research at Georgetown 
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University Medical Center, will be valu- 
able in hardening of the arteries and 
other conditions where ordinary vessel- 
stitching techniques won’t work. 

For years surgeons have cut out 
short pieces of artery and pulled the ends 
together. But there is a limit to the 
amount of stretching that can be done— 
about an inch. Grafting in a section taken 
from an artery bank is relatively new. 
Described at the conference were success- 
ful transplants in dogs with pieces up to 
nine inches long, and dramatic results in 
human patients with shorter grafts for 
relief of arterial coarctation—a crippling 
narrowing of the vessel’s size. 

Teeth, Not Stitches. Hufnagel and 
his Georgetown colleagues told about 
their use of thin, specially smoothed plas- 
tic tubes in both dogs and humans. The 


ends of the severed artery are slipped 
over the tube and held in place by tight- 
ening a thread around a flexible nylon 
ring. Teeth in the ring grip the artery; 
the spaces between allow circulation into 
the artery’s cuff, keeping it alive. 

Freezing methods plunge arterial tis- 
sue down to temperatures of —374° F. so 
quickly that cell-killing ice crystals can’t 
form. Sections can thus be preserved for 
six months or longer, Dr. Swan reported. 
The nation has only a few arterial banks 
and there should be more, he said. They 
can easily be set up by even the smallest 
community hospital; he described one 
as a bucket surrounded by sawdust in a 
barrel. The bucket held dry ice, packed 
around a cardboard tube which Held the 
frozen arteries. The lid was a sawdust 
filled gunny sack. Its cost: $4.30. 


The abundant (synthetic) life 


The year is 2052 A.D. 

John drops into his easy chair 
after a hard day on his fish ranch. He 
picks up a pear almost the size of a 
grapefruit—and complains that it’s too 
small. His wife tells him sharply that 
it’s about time he bought a new dis- 
position, reminding him that he’s only 
a youngster of 85. 

That’s a scene based on predic- 
tions by Dr. Roger Adams, head of the 
department of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In his address as 
retiring president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Adams made these forecasts 
for “Man’s Synthetic Future”: 


e e Hormones and other drugs 
which will “permit deliberate molding 
of a person, mentally and physically” 
(a danger in the hands of dictators). 


e @ Non-wrinkling (but wash- 
able) clothes made of synthetic fibers. 


e @ Fertilizers and _ insecticides 
that can be sprayed on leaves and 


spread by the plant’s juices. Giant 
ears of corn will be grown on dwarf 
stalks. 


ee@An abundance of metals 
chemically “mined” from the sea. (For 


example, each cubic mile of sea water 
contains 5 million tons of magnesium, 
and there are 3 billion cubic miles of 
sea water on the earth.) 


e @ Sea farming with ocean plots 


fenced off to grow fish and marine 
plants. 


ee Wider use of light, steel- 
strong titanium, the fourth most abun- 
dant metal, which today is expensive 
and difficult to produce. 


e @ Conquest of virus diseases— 
such as polio, the common cold and 
pneumonia—and elimination of “sus- 
ceptibility” towards cancer and heart 
disease. 


ee Control of the birth rate 
through antifertility compounds added 
to food. 


e @ Eventually, the sun’s rays 
will be harnessed. In three days, the 
sun showers upon the earth as much 
energy as could be produced by simul- 
taneously setting off the world’s entire 
existing stock of oil, gas, coal, oil 
shale, lignite, peat, tar sands, wood 
and atomic fuel. 


e @ People “happy, healthy and 
kittenish at 100 years of age.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


A LEVELING OFF in inflation-——prices, wages, incomes, profits, and business 
volume—-is indicated by developments during the fall and winter. It 
° can be treacherous. Ups and downs are more usual than the side 





movement that has persisted for almost a year. Unexpected drops can 
occur-—and have already hit several industries. 


WHOLESALE PRICES SHOW LITTLE CHANGE-—and have been about 4% under the March 
1951 peak. Many sales reports-—-including department store sales——are 
disappointing. Prices of farm products have leveled off after rapid 
increases——up only 1% for the month ending Dec. 15. 





FARM’ LAND PRICES went up only 2% in the four months ending Nov. 1-——by far the 
smallest rise since Korea. There was a dip in land prices ahead of 


the boom over? Consider selling your poor land holdings. 


FUTURES MARKETS indicate no further price increases for corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat and other farm crops. A leveling-off is expected. 


CUTTING OF COSTS IS UNDER WAY. Producers who cannot raise prices are seeking 
ways to reduce expenses to maintain a profit margin. Do not wait for 
further pressure on your business——tighten up on management to get 
more efficiency. Above all, have cost accounts set up for this year 
so you know what parts of your business are profitable, what activ— 
ities show little profits and what are loss items. 


THERE WILL BE LOTS OF GOODS TO SELL. The production equipment is up more than 
80% since 1945. There will soon be enough capacity to produce an 
automobile for every 16 people every year-—-twice the pre-war rate. 
Shoe factories have not operated to capacity--and prices have been 
cut twice. Rubber is approaching double pre-war amounts per person-—- 
and synthetic fibers, rayon and nylon are up many times. 

















A TAX REFUND MAY BE DUE you, your wife, or your children. Deductions from 
wages of part-time workers often total more than the income tax due. 


THE DRASTIC SLASH IN HOG PRODUCTION may hit your business. Hogs produce about 
11% of the cash farm income. Therefore, when farmers cut 9% in the 
spring pig crop merchants and dealers can expect less buying next 
fall and winter. Loan officials need especially to check up on debts 
that hog money usually pays. 





GET SCRAP METAL SOLD while demand is urgent. Take a tip from the way the 
bottom fell out of the wastepaper market. Time to sell is when buy- 


ers need scrap-—-—clean up your place now. There is a patriotic reason 
too—-more scrap metal must be had to keep steel output high. 


CARPENTERS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION WORKERS will be more dependent on remodeling 
and additions to present structures next year. It will take selling 
to get much of the work started. Industrial construction will de- 
cline and fewer new homes will be built. Start cultivating your 
prospects. 











COST OF LIVING MAY DECLINE-—and give salaried workers a break. Shoes cost less 
than a year ago. Meat will be more plentiful——-with more chickens, 
turkeys and eggs. Cotton and wool consumption has been below a year 
earlier. A record large crop of oranges is being marketed—-stocks of 
canned and frozen fruits and fruit juices are above a year ago. 











Packers' stocks of many fruits and vegetables are up. 
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six Million Malayans 


Are 
your friends 


and allies 


‘ 








They Share Your Faith in Democracy 


They are for freedom of speech, religion and 
enterprise. Their new Federation of Malaya is 
the “‘United Nations” idea at work, with Asians 
and Europeans working together to build a new 
country. Malaya is a keystone for democracy 
and a barrier against the spread of Communism 
in Southeast Asia. 


You Are Their Best Customer 


Six million Malayans must export to live. 
And 85% of their income from exports comes 
from rubber and tin, sold mostly to America. 


Rubber Is Their Chief Cash Crop 


They sell it on a free market, but, as allies 
of democracy, have banned exports to Red China, 
Rubber is grown by 350,000 independent rubber 
farmers as well as by more than 1,000 large rub- 
ber plantations. Production has been maintained 
in spite of constant attacks by Red bandits. This 
rubber has made possible America’s present stra- 
tegic stockpile. 


The Rubber Planter Has Fought 
the Reds for Four Years 


Regular army and police forces, 100,000 
strong, have been holding Malaya against Red 
aggression for four years. SO HAS THE RUBBER 
PLANTER. His plantation is the front line in the 
fight against Communism in vital Southeast Asia. 






This advertisement published by the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 3 


1631 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. Singapore 


to promote greater understanding in America of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast Asia 
— the Malayan rubber grower. Write for free booklet —** NATURAL RUBBER AND You.” 
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Our Billion Dollar Index goes up— 


and wages tag along with it 


The BLS provides the best barometer of inflation 


In 1948, some 300,000 General 
Motors employes got a wage increase be- 
cause the subway fare in New York was 
raised from a nickel to a dime. 

At first glance, this action-and-re- 
action doesn’t make sense. How can sub- 
way fares in New York affect pay scales 
in communities hundreds of miles away? 

The connection between the two 
seemingly unrelated events is a complex 
statistic officially known as the “Consum- 
ers Price Index” but popularly called the 
“Cost of Living Index.” It is this steadily 
mushrooming statistic that’s been popping 
up in the headlines with such dismaying 
regularity to demonstrate that inflation is 
going up and the value of the dollar go- 
ing down. 

The Index reflects the fluctuations in 
the prices of foods and services around 
the country from month to month. The 
100% jump in subway fares in New York, 
teeming with 7 million residents, had a 
terrific impact on the Index. Along with 
other price changes, it boosted the Index 


statistical figure in the United States.” 

Government and industry alike recog- 
nize that the Index is not an exact, or 
true, yardstick of the cost of living. Tech- 
nically, it covers only moderate income 
families—industrial and clerical—living 
in cities of 100,000 or over, and the retail 
prices these families pay for goods and 
services from month to month. Actually, 
the Index fails to measure and reflect the 
changes in the cost of living of individ- 
uals; of families living in rural areas; of 
families of business and _ professional 
men; or of families whose incomes are 
chiefly derived from sources other than 
earnings. 

Besides its tie-in with wages, the 
Index helps set Uncle Sam’s economic 
policies. Wage, price and rent stabiliza- 
tion, credit controls and the tax program 
are all influenced by the Cost of Living 
Index. 

Personal Use. For many years, the 
Index has been a key factor in the deter- 
mination of pay scales for civil servants 


ates 
5¢ Fare hike 
here... 


Detroit: 





000 rents paid for housing. (Although 
Americans customarily buy around 1,400 
commodities and services, experience has 
shown the Index can be built on 225 
items, each properly weighted according 
to its relative importance in the family 
budget. ) 

In an obscure Washington office con- 
verted from a World War II WAVES 
barracks, the figures are computed and 
integrated into a single Index by a staff 
of economists and statisticians. 

The monthly Index, which goes back 
to 1913, tells at a glance what’s hap- 
pened to the cost of living nationally be- 
fore and since “normal times,” the aver- 
age of 1935-9, covering the same or 
equivalent “marketbasket” of goods and 
services. In normal times, the Cost of 
Living Index was 100. Thus, in the year 
before Pearl Harbor, the Index hovered 
around normal at 100.2. Since then the 
Index has been rising steadily. Just be- 
fore Korea (June 15, 1950) the Index 
soared to 170.2. Last Nov. 15, it hit the 
all-time high of 188.6. Thus, the average 
marketbasket of goods and services cost- 
ing a family $10 in normal times cost 
$17.02 just before Korea. Today it costs 
$18.86. 

More Accurate Index. In order to 
assure a high degree of accuracy in the 
Index, the government must keep a con- 
tinuous check on the spending habits of 


...means I¢ pay 


rise here 
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Zany mathematics. How can higher subway fares in New York affect the pay scales in communities hundreds of miles away? 


sufficiently to provide an automatic one- 
cent-an-hour raise for workers in more 
than 100 GM plants. Their pay is tied to 
the Index by an “escalator clause.” This 
gives them a penny increase whenever 
the Index rises approximately one point. 

Indirectly the Index affects the wages 
of millions of other breadwinners because 
virtually all management-labor agree- 
ments and disputes are hinged on the 
cost of living. A special House Labor 
subcommittee, after an intensive study 
last year, concluded that the Cost of Liv- 
ing Index might very well be dubbed the 
“Billion Dollar Index,” because it alone 
“affects the pay envelopes of more men 
and women more often than any other 
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in Federal, state, and local government. 
It has served as a guide for adjusting un- 
employment compensation, veterans’ pen- 
sions, relief allowances, trust fund allot- 
ments and commercial rents under long- 
term leases. A couple of years ago, when 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
compiles the Index, was cutting down its 
mailing list, a little businessman wrote in 
pleading: “Please keep sending me the 
Index every month. My alimony payments 
are based on it.” 

Compilation of the Index is based on 
a monthly sampling of 150,000 separate 
prices covering 225 items of goods and 
services sold in 6,000 representative stores 
and service establishments, and some 50.- 


American families and the retail prices 
they pay for food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
furnishings, recreation and the like. Next 
year the Government hopes to broaden 
the base of the Index by including the 
smaller communities. 


Salty broadcasts 


The Voice of America is going to 
sea. The Coast Guard cutter Courier, 
equipped with a transmitter, sails Feb. 
15 under sealed orders to pick up the 
Voice and beam it behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Do you want to pay for 





A Government Honeymoon at Niagara Falls ? 


You may be taxed for the cost of the most 
expensive honeymoon Niagara Falls has ever 
seen. The federal government’s wooing of 
America’s electric light and power threatens 
to reach a climax at the famous Falls. 


Here’s how....A giant new hydroelectric 
power plant is going to be built on the Niagara 
River. And a critical point in the drive toward 
a government power monopoly is being argued 
over who will build it —the federal govern- 
ment or a group of 5 electric companies. (There 
is also a proposal to have the State of New York 
build the plant and sell the power.) 


These electric light and power companies 
are ready with the plans and the money — and 
the lines to take the power where it will be 
needed — under normal public regulation. 


But the job is held up — for there are people 
who want the federal government to take over 
electricity — as well as medicine and other busi- 
nesses and services. They say the federal gov- 
ernment should build the plant — even if it 
takes more time, and costs the U. S. public 
many millions in unnecessary taxes. Here’s how 
the choice shapes up... 


"MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —CBS—Sundays, 9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
Look for “THE ELECTRIC THEATRE” on Television. 
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If electric companies build 
the plant 


¢ The companies and their 
investors will pay for it. 


* Power produced will be 
shared by all, with rates 
regulated by state utility 


commissions. 


¢ The Niagara project 
will pay about $23 

million a year in local, state 
and federal taxes. 


* Defense plants and others 
will begin to get the power 
in about 3 years. 
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If the federal government 
builds the plant 


* You will pay for it in taxes 
— over $350,000,000. 


© Specially favored groups 
will have first call on all 
power. Rates won't be 
regulated. 


* Little, if any, taxes will 
be paid to local, state or 
federal governments from 
the sale of power. 


¢ Government estimators 
say it will take them at least 
5 years. 


NOTE: In no case would the scenic beauty of the Falls be affected. 
Nor has this project any connection with the controversial St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Who do you think should build this new plant? Talk it over with 
your friends and neighbors. The decision ought to be made by the 
American people.... The government plan is a long step toward 
socialized electricity — because only power production is involved — 
with no other purposes, such as flood control, to complicate the issue. 
That’s why these facts are brought to you by America’s business- 
managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies.* 


%*Names on request from this magazia® 
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He'll plan our fight against Russia 
from an office in Moscow 


George Kennan is our top authority on the Reds 


George F. Kennan once wrote that 
a foreign representative cannot hope that 
his words will make any impression on 
the Russians. 

Just the same, Kennan is slated to 
be our Ambassador to Moscow. And the 
Russians, although they have poured out 
their wrath upon Kennan, have agreed 
to accept him. 

Kennan is the chief architect of our 
Russian policy—‘“firm containment” of 
the Soviet Union by meeting its pressure 
against the West with “unalterable coun- 
terforce” at whatever “constantly shift- 
ing geographical and political points” 
that pressure may be applied. Contain- 
ment may have to go on for a long time, 
in his view, because “the Russians look 
forward to a duel of infinite duration.” 

Author Unknown. These ideas 
were blueprinted in the quarterly Foreign 
Affairs in July 1947. Kennan’s article was 
signed merely “X,” but the style, the 
thinking and tue man were soon identi- 
fied. 

“Mr. X” saw the Russian people 
as already weary, physically and spir- 
itually. He anticipated the possibility that 
in a transfer of Soviet power—presum- 





ably upon the death of Stalin—disunity 
might arise in the Communist Party and 
chaos ensue. Then, Kennan thought— 
and hoped—Soviet Russia “might be 
changed overnight from one of the strong- 


est to one of the weakest and most piti- 
able of national societies.” 

In the meantime it would be up to 
the United States to show by unity at 
home and leadership abroad the superior- 
ity of its system over that of Russia. 


Who is this man who speaks with 
such confidence and authority on matters 
so vast and complex, and who exerts such 
great infiuence upon our foreign policy? 


George Frost Kennan is a tall, thin 
man from Milwaukee, just short of 48. 
He has little hair and lots of strong 
jaw. His blue eyes may warm—or chill. 
His bearing is dignified, his dress plain 
and neat, his language precise. His in- 
telligence is “overpowering,” says one 
who knows him well. 

He drinks little, eats moderately, 
never smokes. He walks much, works 
week ends on his farm in Adams County, 
Pa., plays the guitar. He is married and 
has two daughters. 

He went to Princeton University 
after reading F. Scott Fitzgerald’s This 
Side of Paradise, majored in history and 
entered the consular service. He held 
posts in Switzerland, Germany, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, then studied Rus- 
sian language and culture at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

Kennan went to Moscow with Am- 





Arthur Daley 


George F. Kennan. Will the Russians pay any attention to what he has to say? 
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bassador William C. Bullitt in 1933 and 
added much during the next four years 
to his knowledge of Russia. 

Earlier Despots. His absorbing in- 
terest in that country came perhaps from 
a great uncle, George Kennan, who 
braved the Siberian wilds and winters in 
the 1880s to build a telegraph system 
and who won fame by exposing the cruel- 
ties in Czarist prison camps. 

In 1939 diplomat Kennan saw Hit- 
ler’s march into Prague, then, in Berlin 
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Iron-curtained. Spasso House is the 
U.S. Ambassador’s residence in Moscow. 


for two years observed the working of 
the Nazi dictatorship. In 1941 he was in- 
terned for five months. 

In 1944 he returned to Moscow as 
minister-counselor. He wrote analyses 
that have been called “classics.” They so 
impressed Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall that he sent for Kennan, later 
named him chairman of the important 
Policy Planning Committee. That post 
made Kennan “America’s global plan- 
ner.” Afterwards, he became Counselor 
of the Department. Today he is regarded 
in most quarters as the nation’s outstand- 
ing authority on Russia. At present asso- 
ciated with the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton and a consultant for 
the Ford Foundation, Kennan does not 
believe that war in itself will bring about 
the sort of Russia we would like to see. 
He considers war “a form of bankruptcy 
for us all.” 

Many do not subscribe to Kennan’s 
views. Critics see Stalin as pleased with 
a program that gives him time to build 
up and compels his antagonists to exhaust 
their resources on military machines. In 
a review of Kennan’s book, American 
Diplomacy 1900-1950, anti-Communist 
writer Freda Utley pointed out that he 
had no policy to suggest if his hopes of 
a change within Russia do not material- 
ize. 

Nevertheless, key officialdom follows 
Kennan’s views. It is sending him to 
Moscow as the foreign representative 
whose mere words may mean little, but 
whose words (as Kennan himself says), 
“when they have the ring of reflecting, oF 
being backed up by, facts of unchal- 
lengeable validity,” may mean much. 
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Take your loads and roads, for in- 
stance. Naturally they’re different. 
Your loads may be big or little, heavy 
or light, bulky or compact. Your roads 
may be paved or rough, level or hilly. 
So your truck must fit your particular 
trucking job. And there’s a Dodge 
“Job-Rated”’ truck that does just that! 


DODGE x 
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No matter what loads you haul, you'll 
carry them surely and safely in a 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck. Its load- 
carrying units (frame, axles and springs, 
for example) will have the strength 
and capacity your loads demand. 
You’ll haul bigger payloads. Your truck 
will perform better and last longer. 





No matter what roads you travel, you’ll 
move your loads quickly and economi- 
cally in a truck that’s ‘‘Job-Rated’’ for 
your job. Every load-moving unit (such 
as engine, clutch and transmission) 
will stand up under severe operating 
conditions. See your Dodge dealer 
about a truck that fits your job. 


“TRUCKS 
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The saint and the 


ribbbaabtass 


4444444) wre 


bifede 


‘beggar’ 


The City of St. Jude offers education, worship 


and medical care to Southern Negroes 


Failing health forced the Rev. Har- 
old Purcell to quit the editorship of the 
Catholic magazine The Sign 18 years ago. 
He headed south for a new career. 

Appalled at the “vicious poverty” 
in which the Southern Negro lived, this 
Philadelphia-born priest pledged the re- 
mainder of his life to helping Negroes 
to help themselves. 

In Montgomery, Ala., with the help 
of two doctors, Father Purcell opened 
tiny St. Jude’s Mission and dispensary. 
Word got around. Negroes began to knock 
at the door. Father Purcell allowed his 
patients to keep their self-respect by re- 
fusing to offer them charity. He charged 
them a dime per visit. Some paid; those 
who couldn’t afford it got treatment just 
the same. 

The priest soon launched a cam- 
paign for funds to build “the City of St. 
Jude,” named for the Apostle Jude— 
“Saint of the Impossible” and patron of 
desperate cases, of which depression- 
ridden Alabama had its full quota. 

Saints’ Beggar. So incessant were 
his pleas for funds—most of them sent 
to names culled from telephone direc- 
tories, newspapers and address books of 
friends—that Father Purcell became 
known as the “beggar of St. Jude.” His 
message said merely that if the recipient 
had any money left—no matter how little 
—after meeting other demands, St. Jude 
could use it to good advantage in helping 
unfortunate Negroes. Nickels, dimes, 
half-dollars and dollars came snowball- 
ing in. Within two years, Father Purcell 
was able to buy a 40-acre site (since 
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enlarged to 60 acres) on Highway 31 
outside Montgomery. 

The first building to go up in the 
City was the social center. Next came 


the church. The combined cost was 


Friendly finance 


Except for a $438,663 Federal 
grant to help finance the hospital, 
the City of St. Jude grew from tiny 
contributions. As Father Purcell 
observes, “There’s a lot to the say- 


ing that it takes the poor to help 
the poor.” What the poor did for 
themselves was described recently 


by the Birmingham News: “No 
finer church, no finer school and 
no finer hospital can be found any- 
where in Alabama, perhaps no- 
where in the South.” 





$400,000. Then, after more begging, more 
corner-cutting, in 1949 Father Purcell 
opened his school—a $500,000 structure 
which trains 600 day pupils and 700 
night students, mostly war veterans. 

No Missionaries. The teaching 
staff of 45 includes seven nuns and two 
priests, but Father Purcell emphatically 
denies he’s out “to make Catholics” of 
his Negro charges: “Out of 1,300 stu- 
dents in school here, only 100 are Catho- 
lics. The rest will accept the faith of 
their choice when they want to and feel 





Classroom. In the name of the patron of desperate cases, Fathér Purcell’s mission to the poor is “humanity, not conversion,” 





Scott, DeMotte & Perry, Inc. 
they are ready to. Our business here is 
not conversion, it’s humanity.” 

The priest and his co-workers saw 
one of their most cherished hopes materi- 
alize last year with the dedication of the 
$1.5 million Catherine McNamara Me- 
morial Hospital, named for the mother of 
the first of some 80,000 contributors to 
the City of St. Jude. 

The 162-bed institution, which U.S. 
Public Health officials call one of the 
nation’s finest small hospitals, is open to 


anybody—black or white. Negro and 
white staff doctors work side by side. 
Penny-pincher. During the con- 


struction of the debt-free City of St. Jude, 
Father Purcell liad to conserve his limited 
funds. He even took turns at manual 
labor to save a dollar. Most of the actual 
work was done by Negro workers. 

Now over 70 and seriously ill, Fa- 
ther Purcell still has ambitious dreams. 
He prays he'll live long enough to col- 
lect the money and build a new institu- 
tion, desperately needed for the care of 
crippled children. 

Alabamans are sure the Saint of 
the Impossible and his “beggar” are the 
ones who can do it. 


A penny saved... 


If you buy the new 2¢ postcards in 
batches of 50 or more you have to pay 
an extra 10% (added by Congress in 
attempt to promote use of privately 
printed cards for commercial mailings). 
But at Eugene, Ore., Ed Boehnke, local 
Republican chairman, figured a way to 
beat Uncle Sam’s rap. He needed 10,000 
cards for his print shop, so he sent an 
employe to the post office with orders to 
buy 49 at a time. After each transaction 
he went back to the end of the line, if 
any. It took 45 minutes to buy 10,000 
cards, but it saved his boss $20. 
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The cummerbund is still 
seen around 


Button-on-cape costume 


by Elfreda-Fox 


‘It might as well be spring’ 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor gloom of night stays 


warm-weather fashion from appearing now 


Dr. Ernest L. Talbert, a retired 
University of Cincinnati sociologist who 
carries his books and papers in an ordi- 
nary shopping bag instead of the ac- 
cepted briefcase, last week took a swipe 
at the inanities of women’s fashions. 

“When dress is at the peak of pop- 
ular acceptance,” he writes in his new 
book of essays, /n the Spirit of Jefferson, 
“it is considered beautiful. Later dec- 
ades, taken up with a fresh style, may 
condemn it as ugly.” 

His theory might well explain why 
the spring clothes now making their way 
to stores seem prettier than usual. There’s 
little about them women haven't already 
embraced in seasons past. Fabrics are 
more plush than ever. “So rich,” said one 
uninhibited admirer, “I’d like to roll in 
’em.” 

There is poodle cloth as_ thickly 
curled as the hair of the haughtiest 
pooch, luscious fleece, nubby tweed, wool 
that looks like fine petit point and silk so 
intricately woven that it can almost walk 
alone. 

_ _ Bumps by the Bolt. Newest of all 
is slub. It’s a kind of weave characterized 
by bumpy threads, as in shantung or 
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linen, but now found in all kinds of cot- 
tons, silks and woolens. 

Designer Adele Simpson says “Wom- 
en who normally live in a suit will live 
just as happily in a dress this spring.” 
Jane Derby calls the popular costume 
dress a “one-piece tailleur.”” Whatever its 
name, you'll likely wear over it a little 
flyaway coat—pink, pale blue or even 
white. Many of the new coats are hip 
length or shorter. But the three-quarter- 
length classic is still on the scene and, 
of course, the full length. There are more 
fitted coats than last winter. 

The hourglass waist, in both suits 
and dresses, is the slimmest yet since 
the days of 20-inch waists. It’s achieved 
by cut, soft handling of fabric, hip pads 
or yoked skirts. Many skirts are very full, 
but then some are scant. Many are lined. 

Skirts are worn any length within 
reason, as long as they’re becoming. Ac- 
cording to the fashion dictators, you are 
supposed to assemble your whole spring 
outfit according to your shape, coloring 
and way of life. That’s a dictum which 
should get the nod from even such an 
independent spirit as Dr. Talbert, the 
market-bag professor. 


Great big bows in many 
surprising places 





From Benham, black taf- 
feta and silk 


An appealing burst of eye- 
fooling boleros 





Mollie Parnis’ hip-yoked 
jersey dress 








White’s right. Claire McCardell does a 
dress in white-with-black slub worsted 


(upper left). Ben Zuckerman’s coat 
(above) is white mohair, lined in taffeta. 
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Says Active Dry Yeast is best ever 


Busy Mother is Top Cook 
at Ohio Fairs 


Young Mary Lou Skaggs ad- 
mires her mother’s pretty blue 
ribbons at her home in Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Mrs. Russel Skaggs 
was a top winner in cooking 
contests at two different Ohio 
fairs last year. She won 16 prizes 
altogether at the Circleville 
Pumpkin Show and the Picka- 
way County Fair. 

Mrs. Skaggs has taken awards 
at every fair she ever entered — 
a perfect record as a prize-win- 
ning cook! She gives a lot of 
credit to Fleischmann’s Active 








Save $2.00 On | 
This Home Mixed | 
Cough Syrup 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantity of | 


plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one which you can 


easily make at home. Mix 2 cups of granulated sugar with 
1 cup of water. No cooking! Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 24 ounces of Pinex, od 
it into a pint bottle, and up with your syrup. This 
gives you a full pint of wondertel medicine for coughs due 





to colds. It makes a real saving because it gives you about 
four times as much for your money. Never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective, quick-acting 
cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it taking hold. It loosens 
soothes irritated membranes, makes breathing 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Dry Yeast, as so many prize 
cooks do. “It’s the best ever,” 
says Mrs. Skaggs. “‘Always de- 
pendable and fast rising!” 


What could be more satisfy- 
ing, more delicious than good- 
ies made with yeast! They’re 
so nourishing for your family, 
too. When you bake at home, 
use yeast. And use the best— 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s so easy to use... 
dissolves in a jiffy, rises so fast. 
Get Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast today. 


| DON'T SEE HOW 
A’BODY CAN KEEP 
HOUSE WITHOUT 


mane 
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A new way to sell 
for handicrafters 


What is a woman with a toddler 
daughter to do when her husband is sick 
and can’t earn a living? 

When she found herself in this pre- 
dicament, Mrs. Nina Stewart, who for 12 
years before her marriage was a chil- 
dren’s wear buyer, began making baby 
booties. She sold them through depart- 
ment stores in Indianapolis, 46 miles 
from her home in Frankfort, Ind. 

That worked fine except that Mrs. 
Stewart didn’t make as much money as 
she felt entitled to. She and her husband 
Earl wondered how handicrafters could 
realize more of the profit on their prod- 
ucts. Last February they thought up the 
solution which by next month will be 
helping not only the Stewarts but at least 
200 other handicrafters. 

“Only this morning,” said Mrs. Stew- 
art one day recently, “a lady brought 
us some felt baby shoes. If she sold 
these to a store, she’d probably get $1 


rear ane 


mh 


Dale Schofner, Indianapolis Star 
Handicrafter Stewart. Self-help turned 
into help for hundreds of others. 


a pair. The store would retail them for 
$1.79 and pocket 79¢. Under our sys- 
tem, however,” she explained, “the 
booties might retail for as little as $1.59 
and the woman would collect as much 
as $1.50.” 

Agents. The Stewarts don’t actu- 
ally buy and resell handicrafts. They 
simply supply the store and management 
for the handicrafters. The latter set their 
own prices, subject to advice, of course, 
from the Stewarts. For their part the 
Stewarts collect 5% on the sale of each 
item. The rest goes to the handicrafter. 

Though the idea for their system is 
now almost a year old, it wasn’t until 
last Nov. 24 that the Stewarts opened 
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the Homecraft Co-Op Store at 639 East | 
38th Street in Indianapolis. There. you 
can find a wide diversity of handmades, | 
almost anything from jewelry and paint- 
ings to woven throws and knitted socks. 

This represents the careful work of 
112 hobbyists in the Indianapolis area. 
Close to three fourths of the contribu- 
tors are women, the Stewarts estimate. 
But they show goods from people of all 
kinds and ages—from high school kids to 
the aged, from the infirm to the healthy. 
All work is of professional quality, for 
the Stewarts will not accept anything 
that isn’t trim or artistic. 

More. Late this month they plan to 
open another co-op shop at 6148 Mont- 
gomery Road, in suburban Cincinnati. 
Within three months they expect to start 
similar enterprises in St. Louis and Louis- 
ville. Each will be run, like the original 
Indianapolis store, by a local bonded 
manager. 

As rapidly as the Stewarts open new | 
stores, they'll widen the market of each 
handicrafter they represent; for what- 
ever one shows in one store he’ll be invit- 
ed to show in all the others. 

Though she’s pressed for time, Mrs. 
Stewart is still making booties. She wants 
to have a batch ready for the new Cin- 
cinnati store. Whether she'll be able to 
supply all their projected stores is a 
question. “Some day.” she says, “we 
hope to have a chain across the nation.” 





New for the house 


Co-operative Covering. Anyone 
who wants to cover kitchen or bathroom 
walls with imitation ceramic tile has an 
easier job ahead of him. Most wall tiling 
has a stiff backing that resists handling, 
but a new kind called Trenwall is backed 
by a flexible felt made with neoprene 
(Du Pont’s synthetic rubber). Being | 
thinner and pliable, it’s easier to cut and 
paste up. It comes in rolls 54 inches 
wide, in six colors. 

Swift Sealer. Sealer-Coater, also 
by Du Pont, promises two-coat-a-day wall 
painting. Unlike most primers, this one 
has no “pull.” goes on like melted butter, 
dries in less than two hours. It comes 
in semi-paste form, is thinned with water. 
Per gallon, under $6. 

Add to Mixer. You don’t need an 
expensive electric blender if you have a 
$1.98 Blenda-Mix, an attachment that 
can be used with all electric mixers ex- 
cept the Osterette and 3-beater Hamilton | 
Beach. Attached to mixer beaters, it 
purees, chops or blends. It comes with a 
blender jar and recipe book. 

Warm Rub. For sprains, rheuma- 
tism and similar aches there’s a small 
electric heat massager that costs $4.95. 
It’s good for facial massage used with 
cold cream. 





_ Write Parurinper, Dept. W., Wash- | 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- | 


velope, for available information "1 


where products can be bought. 
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You never get too old to 
benefit from hot Quaker Oats 


Great news for grownups! University proves 
Quaker Oats best in life-sustaining protein of 
all 14 leading breakfast cereals. 








_¢ YOUTH 


« Millions of adult men and 
women return instinctively 
to the breakfast of their 
youth— good, nourishing 

hot euehes Oats. And did you know it 

supplies more life-sustaining protein to 
help support your physical and mental 
powers than any other of the 14 leading 
cereals. Yes, a leading State University 

recently made this amazing test on 14 

leading cereals and reported Quaker 

Oats first in life-giving protein.* 


FIGURE 


For all its energy and stam- 
to staee ina value, a breakfast of 
Quaker Oats, milk and sugar 
is only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the ‘“‘skip 
breakfast’’.routine where you fill up on 
sweets and soft drinks in between meals. 


NERVES 


In addition, this breakfast 
of Quaker Oats and milk 
supplies a substantial part 

gf of your daily needs for pre- 
cious Vitamin B,;. This vitamin helps 
nourish your nerves and sustain them 
against the wear and tear of daily liv- 
ing. Yes, scientific measurements 
prove a Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 
natural Vitamin Bu, sufficient to help 
you get these wonderful results. 





*Results published on Page 163, Vol 16, No. 2 of 
“Food Research,” a nationally known scientific journal. 


QuAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


STAMINA 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
Ge creamy oatmeal furnishes 

you with more stamina, 

more energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You feel happy, well- 
fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats helps 
overcome irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in your diet. 
And doctors say lack of bulk in the 
modern American diet is a very common 
cause of irregularity. And the Vitamin 
B, as in Quaker Oats, is required for the 
natural and regular functioning of the” 
digestive tract. Yes, scientific measure- 
ments prove a Quaker Oats breakfast 
supplies quantities of natural Vitamin 
B, sufficient to help combat irregularity 
when due to Vitamin B; deficiency. 


= WELL-BEING 


~ So to promote well-being 

after 35, to have the happy, 
—. chipper feeling that goes 
with good nutrition, eat a 
delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. It’s so wonderfully easy to 
eat and digest, too. Remember to buy 
Quaker Oats from your grocer now, in 
the famous red and blue package. 









\ 
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Jr. Chamber of Commerce 


‘We're in Main Street to stay’ 


Gordon McLendon, a Jaycee award winner 


for his radio network, promises small-town TV next 


When will small towns get TV? 

Soon, says the young man who 
brought network radio shows into nearly 
300 such towns in the past four years. 

Gordon McLendon, 29, president of 
the four-year-old, 438-station Liberty 
Broadcasting System, says films for his 
projected TV network will be made in 
Dallas (he already has rented studio 
space there), New York and Hollywood. 
He’s waiting only for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to lift the ban 
on new TV stations, expected this spring. 

Last week the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce named McLendon, a Paris, 
Tex., boy who made good, as one of the 
“ten outstanding young men” of the year. 

Home From Harvard. World War 
II Navy veteran and a bushy-maned six- 
footer, he grew restless at Harvard Law 
School, returned to Texas in 1946 to buy 
a radio station in the town of Palestine 
(pop. 12,503), with money he earned as 
business manager of his college literary 
magazine. 

A year later his father, a Southwest 
movie chain owner, established radio sta- 
tion KLIF in Dallas. Young McLendon 
took over, bringing with him the corner- 
stone of his success: an enthusiasm for 
sports and the knowledge that Texas 
wanted more sports broadcasts. The Dal- 


The Jaycees, who have been 
naming “ten outstanding young men” 
each year, recently interviewed past 
winners (including Harold Stassen, 
Walt Disney, Orson Welles, Howard 
Hughes and Joe Louis), and asked 
their formulas for success. Here are 
some answers: 


ee “If you have an idea you 
think is good, do not feel you have to 
put it across by 9 a.m. the next morn- 
ing regardless of how others may feel. 
Cultivate patience and the capacity to 


Success formulas—by successful young men 


las baseball club objected to direct broad- 
casts of major league games, but that 
didn’t stop the enterprising McLendon: 
He hired a man in New York to listen to 
Mel Allen’s big league sportscasts and 
teletype the action to Dallas. There, sec- 
onds later, KLIF “sportscaster” Mc- 
Lendon relayed his own play-by-play ver- 
sion, supplementing it with recorded 
crowd noises for atmosphere. 

It was a sensation; other stations 
quickly asked for the synthetic “live” 
broadcasts. By the end of the season Mc- 
Lendon had a 42-station network in 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas small 
towns. 

Liberty mushroomed rapidly into a 
solid giant. Although the 40-state network 
has outlets in nearly every major city in 
the country, McLendon regards such 
small town stations as KSEM, Moses 
Lake, Wash. (pop. 2,679), and WRON, 
Ronceverte, W.Va. (pop. 2,301), as the 
heart of his enterprise. 

“We realized from the first we had to 
focus our programs toward Main Street,” 
he said last week. “That meant folk 
music, ‘homey’ news commentators like 
Frazier Hunt, for small towns are more 
news-conscious. Today we have more 
newscasts [nine] than any other net- 
work.” 

















understand and work with others.” 

ee “A firm sense of social re- 
sponsibility and a conviction that we 
are placed on earth to give of our time 
and talents, not to be recipients from 
Governmental . . . agencies. . . .” 

e e “Drive and determination.” 

e @ “Every man who has achieved 
happiness has already achieved suc- 
cess. You can find happiness 
through thinking calmly . . . about any 
kind of problem and taking positive 
action along lines that seem logical.” 
e e “Honesty.” 
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Radio’s McLendon. Jaycees named him 
and the young men above “outstanding.” 


At first older networks scoffed at Mc- 
Lendon’s small-town concentration. But 
as Liberty’s and McLendon’s reputations 
grew (he was named “No. 1 Football 
Broadcaster of 1951” by the Sporting 
News), the networks began to eye him 
enviously. Last month NBC declared that 
it would try to take over 25 small-town 
stations. “Every station tied up with Lib- 
erty,” said McLendon, “turned them 
down flat. We’re in Main Street to stay.” 

Nine More. The Jaycees’ other 
“outstanding young men” of 1951: 

e @ Stanley Hiller Jr., 27, of Ather- 
ton, Calif. (pop. 3,630), a former racing 
car designer who, as president of Hiller 
Helicopter, “developed the modern heli- 
copter for commercial use”; his company 
now turns out $1.5 million worth of 
“whirlybirds” monthly. 

e @ Arthur C. Guyton, 32, a physi- 
cian of Oxford, Miss. (pop. 3,956), who 
“provided hope for thousands of polio 
victims” with his inventions, including a 
motorized wheel chair which can be 
operated with one finger and a brace 
which permits patients to bend their 
knee when walking. Dr. Guyton is a polio 
victim. 

e © Representative Charles Edward 
Potter (R.-Mich.), of Cheboygan (pop. 
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5.687), lost his left leg at the hip and 
his right leg below the knee in World 
War II but went on to win distinction 
with a Congressional investigation of 
Communist influences in Hollywood. 
ee Col. Francis S. Gabreski, 32, 
who shot down 28 planes in World War Il 
(4 planes in Korea); Dr. Hugh C. Mac- 
Guire, 33, of Montgomery, Ala., who in- 
vented a new instrument for “blue baby” 
operations; Dr. Andrew W. Lawson, 34, 
University of Chicago radar pioneer; 
Gordon Manning, 34, of Collier’s; Amer- 
ican Legion Commander Donald R. Wil- 
son, 34; John H. Johnson, 34, a Negro 
who started a publishing firm in the back 





Wide World 
Injured dog. In future, insurance will 
cover his hospital bills. (SEE: Fido) 


room of a Chicago insurance company on 
a $500 loan; he now employs 100 and 
publishes Ebony, Tan Confessions, Negro 
Digest and Jet. 

Commented Jaycee officials: “A 
young man has as great an opportunity to 
get ahead as he ever had.” 


Insurance for Fido 


Dog owners soon won't have to 
worry about the bills if their pets need 
medical care. 

Last week Evan Stineman, a raiser 
of beagles at South Fork, Pa., announced 
he would soon begin writing medical and 
hospitalization insurance for dogs. This 
would be an extension of insurance Stine- 
man has written for 21 years to cover the 
accidental death, theft or disappearance 
of dogs. 

The policies range from $50 to 
$2,500, cost $3.50 per $100 of coverage, 
and are available only on dogs registered 
by the American Kennel Club. Mongrels 
can’t get coverage. 

It’s a going, growing business, an- 
other example of enterprise from a small- 
town base. Stineman policies in force last 
year totaled a million dollars. 
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Specialists Behind Bars. Is 
your town getting the most out of its 
jail prisoners? Beaver City, Okla. 
(pop. 1,495), checked on its jail, 
found a bricklayer, a plasterer, a 
roofer and several laborers. With left- 
over paving bricks, they built a new 
city hall—for only $1,200. 









































Housing Hustler. Because he 
believed that “oilfield roustabouts get 
as hot as oil millionaires,” builder 
Richard Hughes of Pampa, Tex. (pop. 
13,000, temp. over 90° for 50 days last 
summer), last week startled the hous- 
ing industry with an air-conditioned 
$11,500 rambler. Hughes will build 
400, price them $8,500 below the usual 
minimum for air-conditioned homes 
by cost-savers: plywood partitions be- 
tween rooms, insulation to make the 
ceiling serve as a roof, and only two 
bedrooms—but with a blueprint fur- 
nished for a one-bedroom addition. 
Hughes also made news last year when 
the normal mortgage channels dried 
up: He got mortgage loan money from 
a local church and from an oil com- 
pany which needed worker homes. 

























































































Haberdasher’s Bingo. When 
Los Angeles haberdasher Harold Hey- 
manson faced loss of business because 
of remodeling, he pushed his sales 
40% above normal with a novel gim- 
mick: For a half hour each day, pur- 
chases were “on the house,” although 
customers didn’t know which half 
hour until the following day when it 
was drawn out of a hat. In two weeks, 
Heymanson gave away about $155 
worth of suits, shirts and ties, but he 


took in nearly $3,000. 

















Advertising by Check. Did you 
know that Sandusky, Ohio, is famous 
for its sailing? Santa Fe, N. M., for 
its art *museum? Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.,-for its race track? Such fea- 
tures are illustrated on checks of their 
local banks, help advertise the com- 
munities among the 16 people who 
handle the average check. Bankers 
used to call these “headache” checks. 
But that was before the Todd Co., a 















Enterprise in the News 












Rochester, N. Y., checkmaker, worked 
out a plan with American Bankers 
Association whereby through use of 
light-toned background colors, elimina- 
tion of outsize checks, and strategical- 
ly placed sketches—the bank worker 
no longer has trouble reading amount, 
date or signature. 


OPS vs. Enterprise. Last Oc- 
tober the Office of Price Stabilization 
sought to aid big and little manufac- 
turers by condensing 44 amendments 
and interpretations of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 22 into a 23-page booklet. 
But by last week, many firms had be- 
gun to wonder if anything could really 
eliminate red tape: Since publication 
of the booklet, 12 amendments, 16 in- 
terpretations, have been put in force. 


Calendar Art. What makes a 
good advertising calendar? Opinions 
of 100,000 businessmen, compiled by 
the Gerlach-Barklow Co. of Joliet, IIl., 
produced the following: no pictures of 
humans in awkward or uncomfortable 
positions, no nudes, and one picture— 
not 12. Especially popular: the tele- 
phone calendar which lists such emer- 
gency numbers as police, fire depart- 
ment and hospitals. 


Tax Warning. The enterprising 
citizen who is his own employer should 
not forget, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue warned last week, that he 
must make a lump payment ( for many 
it will be $81) by March 15 to take 
care of his new coverage under a 1951 
change in the Social Security Act. 
Tax is 244% of income up to $3,500. 
... Incidentally, U.S. citizens now pay 
more for taxes ($57 billion in 1950) 
than for food ($52 billion). 


New ideas and products. To 
save steel and help night-riding cops, 
Rhode Island will put luminous num- 
bered stickers on windshields instead 
of new license plates. ... A new type 
coupling for garden hoses permits 
connection with only a_ half-turn; 
Hose-on Products Co. of Burbank, 
Calif., will sell it this spring. 
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Todd Co. 


Los Alamos plugger. Colors used here are not colors actually on check; they 
are brown over pale blue. (SEE: Advertising) 














Sunshine man. Long ago, Henrichs found a formula for a successful, happy life. 





Hagerdorn Studio 


He’s the No. 1 sunshine salesman 


H. F. Henrichs sells inspiration and good cheer— 


and makes big business of a happy job 


Henry F. Henrichs is a successful 
exponent of the two theories that have 
guided his own career: that there is a 
place for more good-will and cheer, espe- 
cially in business; and that a man will 
do best the thing he likes most. 

Henrichs ought to know. He now is 
head of a successful publishing venture 
built on his idea that the world can use 
all the sunshine it can get. The business, 
. housed in a handsome Litchfield, II1., 
building named—appropriately enough— 
“The House of Sunshine,” brings extra 
brightness to several hundred thousand 
U.S. citizens each year. 

Henrichs, now 75, landed in South- 
Central Illinois with his family from 
Germany at the age of 4. The first steps 
in his career included the purchase of an 
Illinois weekly newspaper (with a part- 
ner and $500 borrowed from his mother) 
even before graduation from a near-by 
academy; a brief try as youthful owner 
of a small Indiana daily and other edi- 
torial jobs before beginning what, for 
most men, would have been a life’s work. 
From offices in Litchfield, where he ar- 
rived as manager of the town’s daily, 
Henrichs became one of the leading news- 
paper brokers in America. 

Cheerful Hobby. Since the age of 
10, however, he has had a hobby that ap- 
pealed to him more than any other phase 
of journalistic work. His mother had 
given him a hand press on which young 
Henry got out an amateur publication 
called Golden Dawn. Now, to advertise 
himself as a broker, he prepared booklets 
of similar editorial content and distrib- 
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uted them at newspaper conventions. To 
his surprise, people who picked them up 
free sent money asking for more of the 
little magazines with bright sayings, in- 
spirational epigrams and cheery stories. 
Henrichs suddenly found ‘himself 
editor of a growing publication called 
Sunshine Magazine—with a circulation of 
5,000 copies. There were two drawbacks: 
enormous time and cost ($150 a month). 
“T could think of only one way out,” 
says Henrichs. “If Sunshine Magazine 
had done so well for me, something like 
it might do equally well for others.” 
He got up sample copies of a new, 
but similar, booklet, called it Rays of 


The 
House 
of 


Sunshine 


Here is the headquarters of 
Henry F. Henrichs’ operation. The 
building, basically of Norman archi- 
tecture, was built about 12 years ago 
from his own plans. It is a Litchfield 
showplace and it attracts several 
thousand visitors a year. Its interior, 





Sunshine, and sent it on trial to half a 
dozen businessmen in Missouri, lowa, 
Kansas and Indiana. Rays offered the 
same cheery and optimistic editorial fare 
as its parent publication. Each of the six 
businessmen received it with his own 
name and advertising message printed on 
the back and mailed it to customers. 

The response was electrifying. Four 
of the six bought Henrichs’ product. 
Gradually, he gave up the brokerage 
business, added three smaller booklets— 
or “magazets.” Today more than 200 
customers, from undertakers to lumber 
yards, use the MHenrichs method of 
spreading encouragement and good-will 
among potential customers. 

Biggest client is the Republic Steel 
Corp., which sends out 13,000 copies of 
Rays of Sunshine a month. Oldest is the 
Cleveland optometry firm of Dr. Eugene 
J. Kalal, whose father began buying the 
same magazet 26 years ago. 

Most clients mail copies to custom- 
ers, but Kalal keeps them in his office, 
finds that nearly 2,500 people stop in 
each month to pick them up. Out-of- 
towners may have them mailed—at a 
price—and gladly pay. “When you get 
people paying to read your advertising, 
you have something,” Kalal says. 

Sunshine Pays. Meanwhile, Sun- 
shine Magazine has grown to 75,000 cir- 
culation, stands on its own financial feet. 
Henrichs’ mailings have raised the post 
office at Litchfield from second to first 
class. Associated with Henrichs and im- 
portant in the success of the family part- 
nership are his son, Garth, in charge of 
the magazets and promotion; and _ his 
niece, Maud Henrichs, who manages Sun- 
shine Magazine and related operations. 

They work amid walls filled with 
epigrams from Sunshine Magazine pages. 
Typical: “There has always been a Sun- 
rise after a Sunset.” “He builds too low 
who builds beneath the stars.” 

Henrichs himself continues to edit 
the publications and still is looking to- 
ward the future.. The company now owns 
a 12-acre plot on the east side of Litch- 
field where Henrichs hopes to erect a new 
and even bigger center. 








with red gumwood walls, black wal- 
nut floors and furnishings, reflects 
the cheery spirit of its publications. 
Work for its 20 employes starts and 
ends to music and is interrupted dur- 
ing the day by a Moments of Music 
program and refreshments at 3 p.m. 
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The athlete who 
depends on God 


Pole vaulters usually rely on gen- 
erous stature, smooth, practiced form and 
momentum to soar over a thin wooden 
bar more than twice their height. 

Handicapped by a comparatively 
sawed-off frame (5 ft., 10 in.), the Rev. 
Robert E. Richards does it chiefly with 





Wide World 


Parson Richards. With outside help, he 
hopes to vault closer to Heaven. 


muscle-knotting strength and something 
extra—“the power of the Lord.” 

Parson Richards is cool and prac- 
tical on this point. “I don’t imply that 
God is a metaphysical demon hiding be- 
hind the nearest cloud, waiting to clutch 
at me and lift me over the crossbar,” he 
explains quietly. “I mean the psycho- 
logical influence He exerts over those 
who can search their souls and find the 
strength to perform wonderful things.” 

Over the Top. Last year he found 
the strength to charge down a runway 
carrying an aluminum pole and thrust his 
stocky body over the bar an inch above 
the magic 15-foot mark—becoming the 
second human ever to do so. (Califor- 
nia’s Cornelius Warmerdam has done it 
13 times. once at the record 15 ft.. 8% 
in.). Between preaching and instructing 
in religious philosophy at LaVerne Col- 
lege in California, the 25-year-old or- 
dained minister (Church of the Breth- 
ren) found strength to clear 15 feet eight 
more times in 1951, and win the national 
decathlon title as well. 

Last fortnight he got an earthly re- 
ward—the J. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 
as 1951’s outstanding amateur athlete. 

Now training for the summer Olym- 
pics, the “Vaulting Vicar” hopes his 
“something extra” will enable him to (1) 
break the world decathlon record and 
(2) vault a little closer to Heaven than 
any man has done. “And with the help 
of God,” he says earnestly, “I will.” 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


In a criminal court in Green- 
land (land of the midnight sun) the 
prosecuting attorney thundered at the 
accused: 

“Now tell the court—exactly 
where were you on the night of Nov. 
11 to March 13?” 


—Pour Tous, Switzerland. 


A member of one of the British 
overseas information organizations 
was trying to explain his job to a 
Yorkshire audience. “In a nutshell,” 
he said at last, “I suppose it’s trying to 
export the British way of life.” 

“That’s champion,” a voice said 
after a moment of silence. “We don’t 
want the blooming thing here!” 

—The Tatler, London. 


Since his re-election, President 
Peron of Argentina has been working 
for his people. He has already made 
it possible for them to commit several 
new crimes. —Toronto Star. 


A Russian general, an expert 
on concentration camps, was inspect- 
ing a camp in Hungary. Being in a 
good mood, he patted one of the 


Pour Tous, Switzerland 
“Come, gentlemen, we are not the 
Big Four: Let’s try to keep in tune.” 


prisoners on the back and said: “I 
shall give you a chance to be free. I 
have one glass eye, if you can tell me 
which one it is I shall let you out.” 
“It’s the left one.” said the pris- 
oner without a moment’s hesitation. 
The general admitted that was 
correct but asked how the prisoner 
had guessed it. 
“That was easy,” answered the 
prisoner, “It looked at me so kindly.” 
—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


One night during the Soviet- 
Polish Friendship Month a large por- 
trait of Stalin was stolen. Secret police 
found the thief, but his excuse was 
far from satisfactory. He explained 
that it was so dark he couldn’t see 
what he was doing. —Jez, Yugoslavia. 


A local official in Austria, hav- 
ing discovered some counterfeit bills, 


cette iihahinen London 
“The first lesson is taken from the 
eighth chapter of the Book of Exodus, 
omitting for the moment all contro- 
versial references to the Egyptians.” 


wired his superiors in Vienna to ask 
for instructions. He was told to for- 
ward the money immediately. A few 
weeks later, Vienna inquired by tele- 
gram why the money had not been re- 
ceived. The local official promptly 
wired back: “Counterfeit bills were 
sent to you by money order three 
weeks ago.” 

-Bunte Federn, Germany. 


Railway freight charges went 
up because of the increased cost of 
coal. Now the price of coal has risen 
because of increased freight charges. 


—Tit-Bits, London. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A German in the Soviet Zone was 
accosted by a Communist Party mem- 
ber on a lonely road and relieved of 
all his possessions except his shirt. 

“Could I have two marks back?” 
pleaded the German. 

“Why?” asked the Communist. 

“Well, sir.” the German an- 
swered, “I haven't paid my dues to 
the Organization for German-Soviet 
Friendship and I don’t want to lose 
my good standing.” 


Frankfurter Illustrierte, Germany 
“To tell the truth, Mister Toreador, 
I’m color-blind.” 
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You can always be sure that 
PATHFINDER will keep you well in- 
formed on everything of importance. 


















And, besides sifting out, di- 
gesting and interpreting all of the 
vital news—every issue of PATH- 
FINDER brings you a feature article 
on the world or national development 
of uppermost importance at that 
time. You get the behind-the-scenes 
facts—the complete background story 
—why it happened—who was in- 
volved—how the outcome will affect 
business and family life. 


Join the more than 1,200,000 
leading American families who de- 
pend on PATHFINDER to keep in- 
formed and know what's going on. 
Fill in the convenient coupon below 
and mail it today! 
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Could the U.S., also, do away 


with electing Presidents? 
Uruguay follows the 700-year-old Swiss system 


Could the United States be gov- 
erned without Presidential elections? 

Switzerland is. In March Uruguay 
will try the system. 

This Latin American experiment, 
burying political personalities in a two- 
party executive committee and giving 
voters a direct say by referendum in af- 
fairs of state, may show the road to 
political stability in South America. 

Switzerland’s system of “government 
by council” is the outgrowth of 700 years 
of democratic tradition. It was incorpo- 
rated in the 100-year-old Swiss Constitu- 
tion, based on British and American ex- 
perience. It has unified 22 fiercely inde- 
pendent valley states with four national 
languages and two distant religions. It 
has resisted mighty neighbors since 1291 
A.D. It differs from the U.S. political 
structure in two important ways: 


1. Executive power rests in a seven- 
man Federal Council whose membership 
balances mountain and plains folk, Prot- 





wise worka 
Symbolic sword. Voting rights bring 
defense duties to Swiss men. (SEE: U.S.) 


estants and Catholics, majority and mi- 
nority parties, farmers and industrialists, 
French, German, Italian and Romance 
languages. 

The presidency rotates for a year at 
a time among the Councilors (who are 
elected at a joint session of the two-hour 
Assembly, itself balanced between na- 
tional and _ sectional loyalties). But 
executive decisions are made by majority 
vote of the Council—whose members also 
head key administrative departments. 


2. The people still hold the reins: 
first, because ministers are answerable 


in person to the Assembly for the proper 
running of their departments; secondly, 
because Assembly and Council are ac- 
countable to voters through constitutional 
rights of referendum and initiative. Any- 
one gathering 30,000 signatures can force 
a national vote for or against a law with- 
in 90 days of enactment; 50,000 signa- 
tures are enough to sponsor a new law or 
a constitutional amendment. 

Main objection to the sys- 
tem is that it is cumbersome 
and slow. The Swiss happily 
agree: they’re against snap 
decisions. 

As applied in Uruguay, the concept 
will be adapted to a more centralized, 
more American pattern. But the key to 
this “ultimate in democracy” remains the 
active interest of thoughtful voters. Thus 
every Swiss—goatherd or banker—re- 
ceives a copy of the law in question and 
has opportunity to read it before voting 
in a referendum. 

Swiss men, who can vote at 20, are 
also required to serve with the army 
annually from that age. 

Lack of civie responsibil- 
ity and dominant political 
personalities ended a similar 
Uruguayan experiment from 
1918 to 1934. 

Its success this time depends on the 
interpretation of what is a proud Swiss 
boast, a Uruguayan opposition jeer: “No 
one rules us.” 


‘Smuggling King’ 
loves his money 


Six vodkas started “Little Fatty” 
talking about his favorite subject. 

“Money,” he said, “is the only thing 
that counts nowadays.” By way of em- 
phasis the sleek, round little man slapped 
his bulging wallet. 

Big Shot. Broke at the end of the 
war, Johann Haselgruber today, at 45, is 
one of the richest and most powerful men 
in Europe. Some call him the “smuggling 
king of Europe.” 

Some 100 business firms in Germany, 
Austria, France, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland and Scandinavia count on him. He 
pays up to 100% above market prices for 
their products. 

Russia is his best customer for ma- 
terials of war—high-grade steel, electro- 
lytic copper, cadmium, machine tools, 
chemicals, cables, diamonds, machinery 
and other scarce items. Intelligence 
sources estimate the Communists have 
received hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of such materials. 

The network managed by Little Fatty 
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Haselgruber is said to have $60 million in 
assets. So far-flung is it that some mem- 
ber companies don’t even know they are 
associated with him. 

Despite the seizure of goods and ar- 
rests of henchmen, Haselgruber continues 
to outwit officialdom throughout Western 
Europe. He may direct that a single order 
of steel be sold and shipped seven or 
eight times within Western Germany be- 
fore it reaches the Soviet Zone. 

Opportunist. During the war, he 
served the Nazis well as a Wehrmacht 
captain, looting captured Russia of scarce 
materials and machinery. When Germany 
fell, Haselgruber opened negotiations 
with the Russians. Under their protection, 
he set up a firm. 

Why does he deal with the Kremlin? 

“Russia’s armies are the largest,” 
Little Fatty explains simply. 

Little Fatty skipped out of Berlin a 
year ago for Vienna. He had been tipped 
off that police were watching him. But 
he didn’t bother to warn the West Berlin 
businessmen with whom he had been 
dealing. Soon police rounded up every 
one of them they could find. 

The Losers. One of Little Fatty’s 
middlemen, Erich Kaeding. was sentenced 
to 18 months and fined $12,000 for ille- 





Little Fatty. “Money is the only thing 
that counts nowadays.” 


gally shipping 8,000 tons of steel to Com- 
munist Berlin. The trial established 
Haselgruber’s fame as head of the ring. 

Three members of business firms 
have received jail sentences, and pub- 
licity has made a dozen small fry jobless 
or bankrupt. 

All have been fighting their troubles 
without the help of their leader’s nimble 
brain and bulging wallet. But, safe in the 
Soviet sector of Vienna, Little Fatty 
Haselgruber did pause in his smuggling 
activities to issue a statement about the 
scandal. 

“I am horrified,” he said. “I have 
never done business in Berlin and don’t 

Ow anyone in that nasty mess up there.” 
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MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 


Car owners who are wasting money and not 
getting proper gas mileage due to over-rich 

mixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
save gasoline by Vacu- Mating over-rich 
mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits all cars 
trucks and tractors. It is automatic an 
operates on the supercharge principle. 
sily installed in a few minutes. 


SALESMEN WANTED! bicrro%siSen2 
FITS ALL CARS so peony postcard for free particulars and how 













| WACU-MATIC CO., 7617-1856 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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ano ormer COLD MISERY ( 


When you take cold—take TABCIN 
quick! TaBciNn is the modern 
cold formula of time-tested in- 
redients to relieve the headache, 
oe feverish feeling and aches 
and pains of a cold. TABCIN also 
contains antihistamine to check 
sneezes and sniffles. TABCIN offers 
more complete cold relief! 
Miles Leboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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FOUL DING 
BANQUET 
TRBLES 


DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICES TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
23 CHURCH ST.figeihZy Giles 7S 


EZO—The Soft Dental 
Cushion To Help 
False Teeth Wearers 







Helps Keep 
Seeds Out 
Helps Ease Pressure 
On Gums 

Helps Plate 

Fit Snug 

Helps Prevent 
Clicking 


Now, pleasant relief from ILL-FITTING 
DENTURES can be yours with superior 
EZO Dental Cushions, No need to bother 
with paste or powder. EZO is SOFT and 
PLIABLE, 

Money Back If You're Not Satisfied 


Order Direct from Laboratory 

Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 

Send $1 for 16 EZO-Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 


EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 5158 Box 9306, Philodelphic 39, Pa. 
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Patton Motor Hotel. This one has 21 units 
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If you want to run a motel, 
here are the questions and answers 


It’s a booming business, despite the ‘cheapies’ 


Down in Florida the middle-aged 
merchant from the Midwest reveled in 
the air-conditioned luxury of the cozy 
roadside motel. 

“This is the life,” he told the owner- 
manager. “Think I'll retire, buy me a 
motor court and take it easy. Mary and 
I could run it.” 

The owner smiled. Half a dozen 
times a day, year after year, he had 
heard a guest say the same thing. “If you 
make good,” he said, “you'll have to be 
able to smile too when guests imply that 
running a motel is an easy part-time job.” 

By last week, informed estimates 
placed the number of Americans entering 
the motel business at an eye-opening 
ten a day. Some built their units, ranch- 
style, under one roof. Others bought 
frame cottages. Some stuck to the West- 
popularized “motel” label; others took on 
“motor court,” “motor hotel,” or “tourist 
court.” All, or nearly all, had one thing 
in common: individual outside entrances 
for each room, permitting the motorist 
to depart without fuss—or bellboy. And 
many, all too many, had been built on 
the same false premise: somebody’s 
dream of “taking it easy.” 

Unpleasant Surprise. Chief dream- 
shatterer was a 1952 reality of the motel 
business: a superabundance of competi- 
tion (there are 43,000 motels). This has 
encouraged what motelmen scornfully 
call “cheapies.” They are bargain-seeking 
tourists who go from court to court try- 
ing to drive down the price—and who 
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succeed in driving many out of business. 

By no means uncommon is the tourist 
who asks for a room just to take a bath, 
but insists the price should be only 50¢ 
for a $7 setup. It costs the proprietor 
nearly $2 every time the maid cleans the 
room and changes the linen. 

Equally bothersome is the family 
which spends its entire one-day stay using 
the motel’s washing machine and a bor- 
rowed iron, getting set for a hotel stop 
at the next town where valet services 
cost real money. 





. “A 12- to 15-room court would break you financially and kill you physically.” 


Pathfinder 


What can the proprietor do? One 
owner, for example, complimented him- 
self that he had held his $8 rate against 
a cheapie family which wanted the room 
for $7. But the cheapies got the reduc- 
tion anyway: They drove off with a wash- 
cloth and three towels, worth $1.02. 

Road to Success. If you can take 
such headaches philosophically, motel- 
men say, you have passed the first test 
for a successful owner-manager. But you 
still may not make money unless you 
know the answers to these questions: 

How many rental units must you 
have to make a profit? “A 12- to 15- 
unit court will break you financially and 
kill you physically.” said Fay Patton last 
week. Patton, owner-manager of a suc- 
cessful 2l-unit court on Route 50 near 
Fairfax, Va., added: “Your income will 
not let you hire enough help to provide 
time off for you and your wife. And, in 


Danger ahead for purchasers 


If you are thinking seriously of 
buying or building a motel, watch out 
for these pitfalls: 


4. When you check the books of 
a motel you may buy, remember the 
year-round occupancy of the average 
court is 70% to 80%. Never try to 
estimate annual income on the basis of 
100% occupancy. You aren’t likely to 
raise the former owner’s rate. 


2 e Be sure to consult the state 
and county highway departments. 
Make sure the engineers do not plan 
to re-route the highway your prospec- 


tive motel is on. It is hard to lure 
motorists even two blocks from a new 
main highway onto the old road. 


3. Remember, this is no busi- 
ness for the man who wants to retire 
and take life easy. Running a motel 
means hard work, seven days a week. 
You live by the calendar—as soon as 
one day passes, you must get to work 
on the next one. Many owners stay 
awake looking for travelers as late as 
2 a.m., because when a unit is un- 
rented, that day’s money is lost for- 
ever. A day’s rental for a single unit 
may make the difference between 
profit and loss. 
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peak season, you won't have enough 
space to rent to offset lack of occupants 
in a dull season.” Patton found his “take” 
could vary all the way from $1,600 to 
$5,000 a month. 

Think of your rooms, he advises, 
in multiples of ten. That is what one 
maid can handle. In a 20-unit or 30-unit 
court, eight to 12 rooms should have 
double beds: A man and his wife with 
three children will pay $11 or $12 a 
night for a room with two double beds. 
Remember: The number of people you 
accommodate, not the number of units, 
provides the profit (average 29¢ on each 
invested dollar in 1950, American Hotel 
Magazine estimated). 

What kind of accommodations 
must you offer? Tourists expect ac- 
commodations as good or better than they 
have at home. The prudent investor will 
make his so good that a rival business 
won't be tempted to start up nearby. 

The court’s office should be easily 
identifiable, the parking space easy to 
enter or leave, the sleeping room large 
enough so the tourist gets “that feeling 
of relaxation” on entering. 

An ideal tourist court, says the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, should 
have good furniture, tasteful decorations, 
air conditioning, soundproofing, good 
beds, baggage racks, two easy chairs, a 
desk, rustproof wastepaper basket, 
screens, ironing board, telephone, radio, 
cribs available, well-ventilated bathroom 
with mirror and shelf over bowl, razor 
blade slot, electric razor outlet, paper 
cups, large bath towels, face towels, face 
cloths, shoeshine rag and cleansing-tissue 
dispenser. 

Should you buy or build? If you 
have no previous tourist court experience 
it is better to buy. For a new court to 


Mrs. Patton. On linen, the problem is cleanliness at all cost. 
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Pathfinder 
Late arrivals. Sometimes they haul you 
out of bed at 4 in the morning. 


establish itself takes from 6 to 18 months. 
With an established court you escape the 
expensive trial-and-error period. “Re- 
peat” business—may be as high as 20% 
to 60%. Then, too, if you buy a court 
with high standards, it will be listed 
with organizations whose directories of 
recommended motels will bring business 
—the AAA, Quality Courts United, 
United Motor Courts and Best Western 
Motels. Such agencies won’t recommend 
a court unless it has operated three to 
six months. 

Building costs today—exclusive of 
ground value but including coffee room, 


Pathfinder 


manager’s quarters, furniture, fixtures 
and equipment—range from $3,250 to 
$5,750 per rental unit. Buying costs about 
$1,000 per unit more, but lets you escape 
building headaches, uncertain costs. 

Where should you locate? Get 
as close as you can to a good town on a 
heavily traveled through road. It should 
have an attractive setting, be easily 
reached from the highway by wide ap- 
proaches. Keep away from commercial 
sections, railroad tracks and airports. 
The town should be large enough for 
better than average dining, shopping and 
entertainment. 

Get all the land area and frontage 
you can afford for protection against 
competitors who try to build next to suc- 
cessful operators. Avoid areas already 
heavily saturated with courts. 

California has 7,562 motels, more 
than any other state; Florida, 3,303; 
New York, 2,986; Texas, 2,497. Oregon 
has 2,127 motels but Washington only 
961. This makes Washington along with 
Connecticut (135), Wyoming (344) and 
Nebraska (298) likely territory. 

What kind of management will 
make my court profitable? 

To be reasonably certain of success 
you must meet minimum requirements 
necessary for approval by the AAA, 
which spends $100,000 a year to inspect 
20,000 courts. No fee is charged for in- 
spection, but if the court owner displays 
the approval sign he pays $100 a year for 
it. More places are rejected for lack of 
cleanliness than for any other reason. 

A final warning: Expect many pa- 
tience-trying episodes in dealing with the 
public. But you will also have the pleas- 
ure of meeting hundreds of agreeable 
people from all walks of life. 

—M. K. WIseHART 





Pathfinder 
Host Patton. On plumbing, never-ending inspections, repairs. 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... — 


Anacin® is like a doctor’s 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


MY FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT «Vv. 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “I was delighted to find 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!’”’ 
Staze is fluid-resistant .. . 
trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-1, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 








EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 








ANTACID-LAXATIVE 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK of MAGNESIA 
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Root room. Krilium, a synthetic humus, keeps soil from crusting and caking, 





Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Chemical clodbusters for tough soil 


Farmers, home gardeners, even baseball players 


may benefit from synthetic humus 


A shirt-sleeved scientist sprinkled 
a pinch of cream-colored powder over 
the soupy mix of clay and water in a 
bowl. He kneaded it in with a pastry 
blender. Almost instantly the mess turned 
into a moist, crumbly chunk of earth. 

This was the press-conference un- 
veiling of Krilium, a synthetic humus for 
difficult garden soils, gummy fields and 
erosion-threatened banks. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. spokesmen 
said a pound of Krilium would do the 
soil-conditioning job of 100 to 1,000 
pounds of manure or compost. Further- 
more, they added, its beneficial effects 
would last up to 50 times as long. 

Plastic Compost. The powder— 
whose basic raw materials are natural 
gas, ammonia and air—is not a fertilizer. 
It adds no growth-boosting chemicals to 
the soil. It is, says Monsanto’s research 
director, N. N. T. Samaras, a kind of 
plastic—a polyacrylonitrile resin. “It is 
a synthetic substitute” for the gummy 
humus substances “found in virgin soil.” 

These natural gums, known as polyu- 
ronides, bind tiny soil particles together, 
Samaras explained. They make a loose, 
porous soil which holds water and air 
and allows roots and seedlings to push 
through easily. Manures, peat moss and 
compost contain polyuronides, but soil- 
depleting bacteria destroy them. 

Krilium is a_ synthetic chemical 
which does the same particle-binding job. 
But because it is resistant to bacteria, it 
stays in the soil. After three years, ex- 
perimental plots treated with Krilium 
were as porous as the day it was applied. 

Krilium molecules are threadlike, 
with a hundred or more negative elec- 
trical charges—“points” where positive- 
charged soil particles can hook on. This 
may be what makes it bind earth mole- 





cules into crumbs that make friable soil. 
Plowman’s Pleasure. Poor, clayey 


earth treated with Krilium (1) lost its 
plow- and spade-gripping gumminess, 


(2) formed no clods to choke roots, or 
crusts to prevent emergence of seedlings, 
(3) soaked up two to three times as much 
What’s in a name? 
Monsanto’s new synthetic 
humus, Krilium, got its name 
through a slip of a scientist’s 
tongue in pronouncing acryloni- 
trile, part of its technical name. 
Its development was touched off 


when ex-farm boy and Monsanto 


President Charles Allen Thomas 
wondered why corn did poorly on 
certain parts of his otherwise pro- 
ductive farm near Dayton, Ohio. 


water and held it 30% to 40% longer, 
(4) gave a porousness that improved 


drainage and allowed easy access of roots 
to air and water. Yields, as a result, can 
be upped from 2 to 20 times. 

C. A. Hochwalt, Monsanto’s vice- 
president in charge of research, claims 
Krilium will prove valuable in rehabili- 
tating badly crusted and salty lands, and 
in treating difficult garden soils. 

It can be sprayed on newly cut em- 
bankments for erosion control; rainfall 
tests showed that treated plots lost 1 ton 
per acre compared with 33 tons for un- 
treated. Footpaths and barnyards can be 
made less dusty and muddy. Even base- 
ball infields can be treated so there are 
fewer “wet grounds” postponements. 
Krilium won’t be commercially available 
until 1953—probably at $2 per pound, 
enough to treat 100 square feet. 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Yor HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


wo» PEP-IT 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
Large Blooms ... RICH 
ond COLORFUL. Pep-it , 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER 


Full Ib. in colorful Post a | 











metalcontainer Paid 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

PEP-IT is a rich black humus, a 
quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitolizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
os needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread o heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plant, that's all. 





SEND NOW. Receive handsome package 


in the mail postage prepoid. Order for yourself and also 
for gifts to all who love flowers. 
Prompt delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


MONEY BACK Send $1 to PEP-IT 
GUARANTEE Box 920, Mundelein, Illinois 


] HELP WANTED | 


- PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 


profitable work. 


No experi- 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


|| ence necessary. Write today, 
|| giving your qualifications. 
























» Ie’s America’s ‘“‘No. 
Marking Pencil’ because 
it's inexpensive, always 
handy, easy to use, and 
makes a clear, strong mark 
on everything. 


AND, Listo’s own ‘‘Grip- 


Type’ sleeve keeps those 
extra-heavy leads from 

A breaking or falling out! 
ag It’s America’s ‘‘ Pocket 


Marking System.’’ 


Ey Writes on metal! 
Writes on glass! 
Writes on cellophane! 


6 COLORS 

BLACK GREEN BLUE 
BROWN RED YELLOW 

Extra sleeve in every package of leads 


AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG, AND VARIETY STORES 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 
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Buttons, suspenders 
or just waste? 


Did you ever see a GI in sus- 
penders? The question set Representa- 
tive Walter Norblad, Oregon Republican, 
to thinking and figuring. He estimated 
12 million plastic buttons—six for each 
pair of GI pants—were going to waste 
because the Army doesn’t give a soldier 
much opportunity to wear suspenders. 

Norblad was wrong, an Army spokes- 
man said: Suspenders are a standard 
item of issue and regulations permit 
soldiers to wear them if they don’t show. 

But newsmen kept after their quarry. 
Isn’t it possible some units forbid the 
wearing of suspenders? The spokesman 
admitted that might happen. Could a 
soldier in summer uniform—which has 
no jacket—wear them? Unhappily the 


spokesman conceded they couldn’t. 
Meanwhile, Norblad did more figur- 
ing, stepped up the tempo of his attack. 








Al Parker for Pathfinder 
“[’'m here to report on some defective 
suspender buttons!” 


Said he: “It was news to a lot of soldiers 
that the Army issued suspenders. The 
Defense Department is one of the biggest 
wasters in the Government. I’m revising 
my estimate on the buttons. Actually 
the Army has 3 million soldiers. Each 
has at least three pairs of pants. That’s 
50 million unused buttons.” 


‘Fine young hearts’ 


Sixth-graders in the C. Russel Wil- 
kerson School, El Monte, Calif., sent $4 
they won to the “Department” of In- 
ternal Revenue to help “the boys” in 
Korea. Revenue Commissioner John 
Dunlap turned from tax scandal worries 
to write that our best guarantee of free- 
dom lies in the hearts of such fine young 
people. 














this valuable FREE BOOK 


showed me how to 


a BETTER 


with dignity 


@ “My circle of friends 
was becoming smaller 
due to my increasing 
difficulty in hearing 
normal conversation. 
Then I wrote to Telex 
for their FREE BOOK 
and took the Circle 
Hearing Test in my 
own home .. . Today, 
wearing my new Telex Hearing Aid, I’m 
— a useful, happy life again. Yet 

some of my closest friends 





ppt? don’t realize that my new 
eset JF interest in life is due to a 
Bivins Telex Hearing Aid.” 

arpa 


@ Take the Circle Hearing 
Test at home to determine 
your hearing ability easily, 
accurately. Send for this 
valuable FREE BOOK 
today. Write to Telex, Inc., 
Dept. O-351, St. Paul 1, 


TRUST your hearing to TELEX 





Minnesota. 


Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 


-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


AT DRUG, HARDWARE, GROCERY AND FEED STORES 
4-CON COMPANY, INC, 112 E. Walton, Chicage 11, li. 


AIR SICK 


due to high altitudes, 
» mn and -h 
relieved with 


MONEY 


00. 
SELLING lly including birthday, get-well, 


etc. Profits to 4 Fy bonus. 
THESE Write for free samples. Kit on 


approval. 


1) 133i) TcTREGAL GREETING CARD CO: 
CARDS Dept. PF-10, Ferndale, Michigan 


FROM THE DISTRESS 
OF ASTHMA ATTACKS 


Youwill nolonger dread the agonizing 
symptoms of bronchial asthma once 

you discover Dr. R. Schifimann’'s 
ASTH MADOR...the quality-biended 
formula that acts to relieve conges- 
tion...helps make breathing easier. 
Ask your druggist today for famous 


ASTHMADOR 


in powder, cigarette or pipe mixture form 








WE'RE SAVING FUEL, 

YET KEEPING WARM, 
‘CAUSE INNER=SEAL 
KEEPS OUT THE STORM! 


SEAL UP LEAKY DOORS AND WINDOWS 


INNER-SEAL tp 


STAYS LIVELIER LONGER . . . SAVES MORE FUEL 


RESISTS WEAR .. . water- 
proof neoprene coating pre- 
serves it. 

TOUGH AND SPRINGY... 
live sponge rubber bead. 
FLEXIBLE, INSTALLS EASY 
.». woven spring-wire attach- 
ing strip, fits corners easily, 
accurately. 


WHAT’S THE ““JUMP TEST’? 
Ask at your hardware or building supply store. 


RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your COUGH 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 





teed to please you or money refunded. | 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions | 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 





op RELIEVE sur 


HEADACHE 
Osea serra vss") 
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Money Business 


The Treasury mints it and prints it 
And then, 
Once we’ve got it, it hints it 
Would like it again. 
—Richard Armour 
e - e 
Election year is when a President 
is picked out; the next four years he is 
picked on. 
* oe ° 
It seems all the humorous verse 
writers have hit on the same word to 
rhyme with “mink.” 
e . e 
Statistics show that men on rescue 
ships experience more trouble in throw- 
ing out a line than do politicians. 
e e 7 
Even if you can’t afford new taxes 
the Government doesn’t want you to have 
your old ones fixed. 


To Each His Own 


The old South has its Dixiecrats, 
And Washington, its Fixie-crats. 
—Cliff Walters 
7. . ° 
There’s plenty of reason to suspect 
that the idea of holding those four Amer- 
ican fliers for ransom wasn’t strictly 
from Hungary. 
7 7 7 - 
If he has that run-down, harassed 
look, he’s either a delinquent taxpayer 
or a Presidential appointee. 


One requirement for a hat thrown 
in the ring should be a sweatband soaked 
with honest perspiration. 





Jack O’Brien for Pathfinder 
“Take it easy. Youll get your new 
camel. The check from that American 
oil company is a little late this month!” 


Lowell Hoppes for Pathfinder 
“The Government sure fixed me with its 
troop rotation business; they've got three 
of my boy friends coming home at once!” 


The conditions under which some of 
our Government officials have been work- 
ing have evidently been too “favorable.” 
° oa e 

Stalin: The man who regards the 
world with a covetous I. 
s . . 

Food for thought: Any time a bu- 
reaucracy believes it can eat its cake 
and have it too, a lot of crumbs end up 
in the soup. 

e . a 

Blood will tell. Let it speak your 

piece at the Red Cross blood bank. 
. e . 

Maybe our Government agencies are 
practicing economy, but they aren’t get- 
ting good at it. 

. e 

Sounded like that GOP campaigner 
said “fur’n policy.” 

e e 

Seems 1948 should have taught us 
that Presidential timber doesn’t come 
from polls. 

7. a e 

Bone of contention: The one the 

butcher wants to include at 98¢ a pound. 
+ a + 

Internal Revenue men were too little 
gifted in one way and too much gifted in 
another. 


Quips 


Don’t we have enough troubles in 
Missouri without having 11 Congressmen 
at large?—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

e . o 

Senator Lodge, Ike’s campaign man- 
ager, has been chosen the “best dressed 
man.” But it will be a shirtsleeves job to 
take the GOP nomination away from 
Senator Taft.—Washington Daily News. 

* +. oe 
Our dog smelled simply orophyll 
Until we gave him chlorophyll. 
—Bill Vaughan, Kansas City Star. 


PATHFINDER 















The Postcard that involved a 
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2 She sat down and wrote a postcard to the com- 
pany whose name appeared on the container, and 
addressed it to the president. She frankly told him 
of her disappointment in the product, and said she 
would never buy it again! 


[ This is the story of a grandmother in Providence 
who had used a particular brand of dessert for 
years. She had long been a loyal booster of this 
product. But one day, she bought some that tasted 
“different”. 




















4 Something had gone wrong! The company re- 
called all of that particular batch of the product. 
And even though a research program had been 
underway for years, the manufacturer actually spent 
$1,000,000 on a new, quality control laboratory ! 


3 That postcard started things: First, she received 
a personal letter from the president. Then a repre- 
sentative called, took back what she had left of the 
product, and told her he was going to take back all 
her grocer had, too. 












Surprising? Not at all! Among companies that make 


branded products, you, the consumer, are the first and last Nou 
word! So read the ads in this magazine carefully. When you Brand UWsNtla 
buy the brands advertised, you get the most important plus 

of all—the confidence and security of knowing the maker Cf adelion 


stands behind the brand to which he has given his name. 


INCORPORATED 
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Luckies taste better! 








You get better taste from fine tobacco, and 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine to- 
bacco ... fine, mild, good-tasting tobacco. 
There’s no substitute for fine tobacco— 
and don’t let anybody tell you different! 


NO LOOSE ENDS 








Be Happy-GO 


Here’s why 
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ALWAYS 
ROUND 
AND FIRM 









FULLY PACKED 






What's more, Luckies are made better—so 
round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and 
easy on the draw. Always, in all ways, you 
can depend on Luckies for better quality! 
These are facts—verified and documented. 






“In our judgment the above bar 
graph accurately and reliably 
depicts the relative quality of 
these brands. It is our conclu- 
sion that Lucky Strike is the 
best-made of these five major 
brands.” 


(Signed) Froehling & Robertson, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MILDER SMOKING 


QUALITY COMPARISON—5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS 


Based on tests certified to be impartial, fair and identical. 
Verified by leading laboratory consultants. 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


th 


“‘We confirm that in our opinion 
the properties measured are all 
important factors affecting the 
taste of cigarette smoke. We 
do verify that the above chart 
correctly shows that Lucky 
Strike ranks first in quality.” 


(Signed) Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 














COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Cie Me 


